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THE SPECTATOR 


PLEADING HUMANITY: 
CAUSE 


%& His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


writes: ‘| cordially commend this appeal. The Royal 
Cancer Hospital deserves all the help which can be given 
to it in its ceaseless endeavours to combat this scourge 
by patient research into its causes and by skilled and 
sympathetic treatment of those who suffer from it.” 


%& His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
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writes : “ The Royal Cancer Hospital deserves the fullest This 
support that can be given to it by all who have sympathy Ger 
with suffering, and its appeal should meet with a most A SPEC 
generous response, especially from those who, as Christians, 
are pledged to do what they can to bring comfort to any MIDDL! 
who are in distress.” Indi: 
3% THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN . Fr 
a writes: “| cannot conceive anyone, of whatever way of Fran 
sii thinking, who would not wish the appeal of The Royal The 
The Apch eel, Cancer Hospital to succeed. The work of research and the ‘ Wh 
i eee Oe CEL ONTS work of treatment are alike necessary if there is to be any The Archbishop of York 5 
hope of the ultimate conquest of the cancer scourge.” Alex 
% THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK My 
writes : ‘‘ The work of The Royal Cancer Hospital should Gen 
command the sympathy of us all. While it alleviates the COMM 






suffering of the victims of Cancer, and all that medical skill af Pols 
can do to arrest and cure the disease, the Hospital is 












prosecuting a studied research into its causes, in the hope THEAT 
that the discovery of their nature will lead to their elimina- INEM 
tion. May this good work never fail for need of adequate BALLE 
Support.” = 

% THE BISHOP OF BRADFORD ‘0 
writes: “| warmly support the appeal on behalf of The 28 
Royal Cancer Hospital. It promotes the work both of 






research and treatment, and anyone who is at all familiar 
with the scourge of this disease must feel that such work as 
this deserves all the support that can be given to it.” 
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APAN has not yet replied to the British and American 
Notes protesting against the attacks on the U.S. gunboat 
‘Panay’ and H.M.S. ‘Ladybird’; and the delay is 
attributed to the confusion which prevails in Tokyo. But 
until the reply is made, no decision can be taken in London 
ot Washington as to what further steps if any may be called 
for. Certainly rumours of an American naval demonstration 
are premature, for despite public indignation in America, 
President Roosevelt must employ much circumspection if he 
is not to antagonise isolationist and pacifist sentiment. He 
has, however, been considerably strengthened by the message 
of support sent to him by his former opponent, Mr. Alfred 
at 2 |p Landon, from the Middle West. But the reparation already 
sand |p offered by Japan, the apology broadcast by the Japanese 
vast # Ambassador in Washington and the dismissal of Rear- 
‘ma. Admiral Mitsumani, Chief of the naval air arm, can no 
longer be considered sufficient since the facts of the ‘ Panay ” 
incident have been established. An eye-witness account of 
the incident by The Times Correspondent, published last 
week, was reproduced in full in the New York Times and 
made a deep impression on American opinion. There 
is little doubt that there was “‘a deliberate and systematic 
attempt to destroy the gunboat and all on board”; the 
‘Panay’ was bombed from the air, fired on from army 
launches, boarded by a party of soldiers, and the crew machine- 
gunned while escaping from the ship. This display of 
exuberance by Japan’s soldiers may yet prove to be one of 
her major blunders in the war. 
* * * * 
Japan’s Next Steps 
Such blunders may have a serious effect on military opera- 
tions, for it is possible that the conditions Japan may be asked 
‘0 observe in the future will impede her in the conduct of 
the war. To avoid coming into serious conflict with the 
British at Hong-kong, it is probable that the Japanese advance 
into South China, and her attack on Canton, will be made 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


by land and not by sea; after Peking and Nanking, Canton 
is the third great capital of China, and the very heart of 
the nationalist movement. This dangerous operation is 
imposed on Japan by the determination of Chiang Kai-shek 
to continue the war, if necessary for years; it is reported 
that political control has now been vested in a Council at 
Hankow, headed by Chiang, and containing two of the 
Communist leaders. The war has transformed Chiang 
from the enemy into the ally of the Communists ; thus so 
far at least as Japan’s avowed aims are concerned her 
aggression in China has created what it was designed to 
prevent—the growth of Communist influence. And the 
danger of this incursion into a third theatre of war is increased 
by the precariousness of her hold in North China; in West 
Hopei and Shansi she is reported to be definitely on the 
defensive. On Sunday the Chinese replied to a threat to 
cross the Yellow River by blowing up the Japanese mills at 
Tsingtao, valued at 15,000,000. Their will to resist 
appears to be unbroken and can be only increased by the 
reports of the indiscriminate shootings and executions, the 
looting and the reign of terror, which followed the Japanese 
entry into Nanking. 
* * * * 

The Fall of Teruel 

Last week the closing of the Gibraltar and Portuguese 
frontiers by General Franco was regarded as an indication 
that troop movements were taking place in preparation 
for an offensive, possibly on Madrid. The insurgent leader, 
however, having delayed so long, has been forestalled by 
the Republicans, who a week ago attacked and surrounded 
Teruel, the bastion of the insurgent position on the Aragon 
front, with a force computed at 30,000 men. Its fall is now 
reported, and the rumour seems likely to be true. Even if 
it is not the results achieved by the Government are already 
considerable, for the capture of the high points surrounding 
the city destroys its value as an advanced point of the insur- 

















gents in the Government’s lines, and the pincers movement 
of the Republicans, advancing from the north-east and 
south-west, threatens to cut the road to Saragossa, if it 
has not already done so. The offensive is reputed to have 
been well organised and the Republicans exploited with 
success the element of surprise. The battle, which took place 
in blinding snow and rain, has seriously disturbed General 
Franco’s preparations and the success achieved will be a 
stimulus to the already high morale of the Republican forces. 
* * x * 
A Foreign Affairs Debate 
The Opposition were in every way within their rights 
in asking for a debate on foreign affairs on the eve of the 
six weeks’ adjournment of the House, but the discussion on 
Tuesday did not, as in the present situation it could not, 
add materially to anyone’s knowledge or satisfaction. The 
most important speech was Mr. Churchill’s, in which general 
support of the Government was associated with a warm tribute 
to Mr. Eden and a more convincing and wholehearted declara- 
tion of faith in the League of Nations, even in its present 
state, than came from any other speaker on either side. The 
Government’s policy, as expounded by Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Foreign Secretary, was not attacked in fundamentals, 
though the Opposition are still discontented over Spain and 
call for stronger action in the Far East, without much inclina- 
tion to face squarely the fact that any action strong enough 
to impress Japan would involve the gravest danger of a 
war which would mean sending the fleet out of Europe. 
But the underlying unity was considerable. The Government’s 
policy of non-intervention in Spain, sustained attempts to 
relax the tension in Europe through the establishment of 
more normal relations with Germany, and _ unfaltering 
co-operation with the United States in the Far East and 
everywhere else, unquestionably represents the predominant 
view of both the country and the House. And it has played a 
great part in preserving the peace of Europe through a most 
critical year. 
* * * 3 
M. Delbos’ Balance-sheet 
The French Press is engaged in casting a balance-sheet of 
the results of M. Delbos’ tour in Eastern and South Eastern 
Europe, and the German Press in assuring its readers that 
the tour achieved no results of consequence. That it achieved 
no spectacular results is pretty clearly true, but, as has been 
observed here more than once, spectacular results are not 
what is wanted in European diplomacy today. M. Delbos 
admittedly did not secure all he would have liked. Poland, 
for example, did not speak the same language as he did about 
the League of Nations, nor show any sign of going half-way 
to end her dispute with Czechoslovakia, and in both Rumania 
and Jugoslavia the currents of internal politics to some extent 
conflicted with the purposes of his visit. Only in Czecho- 
slovakia, therefore, was the understanding between host and 
guest complete. But no one expected it would be every- 
where complete, particularly since Rumania was on the eve 
of a general election, and the Prime Minister of Jugoslavia 
had only returned to his capital from Rome a few days before 
the French Foreign Minister reached it. But if M. Delbos 
did not draw the countries he visited into elaborate demonstra- 
tions of friendship with France, he undoubtedly checked any 
tendency on their part to swing away from France. That 
in itself is important, and there is little doubt that the tour 
effected more than that. The fissiparous movements in 
Europe are in abeyance and M. Delbos has certainly helped 
to check them. 
* * * * 
Unrest in Egypt 
Egypt’s acquisition of independence has not prevented 
history from repeating itself in the relations between the 
Palace and the Prime Minister, with, however, this material 
difference, that there is opposed today to an experienced 
and capable politician like Nahas Pasha not an equally 
experienced monarch, but a boy of seventeen. The con- 
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troversy seems to have arisen, as so often before, out of th 
King’s choice of a personal political adviser, Ali Mahe 
Pasha, who was not persona grata to the administratiy 
With this has now been associated other issues, one of - 
the King’s demand for the disbandment of the Blue Shin. 
the organised but unarmed Wafdist body supporting th 
Prime Minister, the other the proposal, which the Kin 
would almost certainly reject, that a Prime Minister an 
could not on his appointment command a majority in th 
Chamber should be compelled to hold a General Election 
Relations between the King and the Prime Minister, yh, 
is ill and has had to leave the Government in charge of the 
Finance Minister, Makram Pasha, and King Farouk have 
almost reached breaking-point, and the possibility of th 
appointment.of Dr. Ahmed Maher, brother of the King’ 
adviser, to the Premiership is being canvassed, Ahmed 
Maher might secure sufficient support in the Chamber to 
avert the necessity for a General Election. For obvioy 
reasons political unsettlement in Egypt at this moment ‘ 
profoundly unfortunate. 
* x * * 


More Russian Executions 

It might have been hoped that M. Stalin’s success in th: 
Russian elections would moderate the purge that has now 
been in progress for several months, and that what is claime 
as the greatest and free-est democracy in the world would by 
spared further executions. Such hopes have already bee 
disappointed. Indeed, the list of candidates was itself 
purged immediately before the elections, and this week the 
triumph of democracy has been celebrated by the execution, 
for espionage and treason, of eight Soviet officials, They 
included Yenukidze, once secretary to the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviet Parliament, and Karakhan, late 
Ambassador to Turkey and the Soviet’s first ambassador to 
China. Politicians are not alone in falling into disgrace, 


Last week, the famous revolutionary producer, Meyerhold, 


was bitterly attacked in Pravda, and it is significant that in 
the U.S.S.R. an artist cannot fall into disfavour withou 
facing accusations of political treachery and treason. The 
Soviets’ development continues on its contradictory course; 
on the one hand a formal “ progress towards democracy’ 
and, on the other, the sudden execution of political opponents 
and the increasing power of the bureaucracy and the police, 
In the celebrations of the elections the man who, next t0 
Stalin, received the greatest acclamation and applause wa 
Yezhoff, the new Commissar for Internal Affairs and 
head of the G.P.U. 


x * * * 


Homes for Delinquents 

An article in this issue of The Spectator emphasises thi 
in many cases juvenile delinquency is the result of unsatis 
factory conditions in the home and in the family. If suchs 
the cause, confinement even in a reformatory school may k 
a punishment unfitted to the crime and certainly inate 
quate to effect a cure. It is worth quoting a comment fron 
the British Medical Journal: “ Prison is the worst possibl 
thing for offenders of this kind,”’ and the best thing is certainly 
to give the offender a new home, in an atmosphere tha 
encourages the growth of responsibility and_ stability 0 
character. The Home Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, ha 
once again shown his appreciation of the real problems 
crime and punishment, in a circular issued by the Hom 
Office this week. Local justices already have powers |! 
place juvenile offenders in approved homes and lodging: 
under the friendly supervision of probation offices 
but so far they have been little used. The Government ! 
now willing to make a grant to local authorities to defray t 
cost of such treatment, and the Home Office expresses it 
desire that justices should use their powers as much ® 
possible. It is hoped that, in new surroundings, the offend 
will quickly become self-supporting. The final decision 2 
this question must rest with the local authorities ; but 
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 pould be easy to respond to the desire and the assistance 
hich have come so opportunely from the Home Office. 
whe * * * “ 


Movements of Industry 

The Ministry of Labour’s annual industrial census, which 
has been published now for 13 years, provides a valuable 
gurvey of the development of British industry as a whole 
and of the relative shifts and changes within the national 
economy. Perhaps the most important change is in the 
distribution of industry between North and South. In 
1937 the North employed 46.4 per cent. of the insured 
workers, the South 53.4 per cent.; in 1923 the proportion 
was almost exactly the reverse. The change in the relative 
importance of certain industries is shown especially by coal 
mining, which employs nearly 500,000 less workers than in 
1923, and half its former proportion of the total insured 
population. On the other hand, during the last year the 
greatest increase in employment was in coal mining. 
The general increase in the number of workers during 
the last 13 years is the most striking feature of the 
census; at 13,226,000 it is now the highest on record, over 
3,000,000 more than in 1923, and 670,000 more than last 
year, Yet this increase, while striking evidence of the 
expansive capacity of industry, conceals vicissitudes and 
quctuations which are equally significant, and, like the flow 
of industry to the South, have caused untold human suffering. 
In 1932, for instance, employment had fallen to a point at 
which it was no higher than in 1923. At a time when em- 
ployment is at its highest in our history, it would be well 
to remember the years of extreme distress and to make plans 
to forestall any repetition of them. 

* * * * 

Rent Restriction 

Though the Labour Members of the Committee on Rent 
Restriction reject its Majority Report altogether, criticism 
is most likely to concentrate on its proposals for abolishing 
contol of the lower-rented houses. The Report recom- 
mends that restriction should be ended immediately in the 
case of houses of a rateable value of over £35 in London 
and Scotland, and over £20 elsewhere, and advocates gradual 
decontrol of houses below this figure according to the local 
amount of overcrowding ; the first step will be taken in 
1940, the second in 1942, and in the areas decontrol will 
be gradually applied until 1950. There is much io be 
said for these proposals, for restriction has stood in the 
way of the building of new houses ; unfortunately, so long 
a a housing shortage and overcrowding exists, decontrol 
inevitably implies a rise in rents. Thus such proposals 
should only be put into operation if at the same time measures 
are taken to ensure an adequate supply of new houses at 
sufficiently low rents. Decontrol of the lower rented houses 
might well be delayed until an adequate survey has been 
made of the effects of slum clearance and of the campaign 
against overcrowding. Lastly, the Majority Report adopts 
a its standard of overcrowding that of the Ministry of 
Health, which is generally agreed to be unsatisfactory ; 
it is advisable at least that the stages of decontrol should 
be determined by a standard designed as a real measure 
of housing needs rather than as a means of attacking the 
worst cases of overcrowding by establishing absolutely 
minimum requirements. 


WIRELESS FOR PRISONS 
IN response to our appeal of last week for subscriptions from 
teaders of The Spectator to enable wireless sets to be pre- 
sented to the convict and other prisons of Great Britain, a 
humber of donations, ranging from {£5 to 2s., have been 
received and are being individually acknowledged. Further 
gifts will be welcomed, and readers who have registered a 
mental intention to send something, but owing to the frailty 
of human nature have not yet put it into effect, would be 
helping considerably if they would be good enough to do 
80 now. Please make cheques payable to the Editor. 


The Week in 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Tuesday’s 
debate on the foreign situation was an unsatisfactory affair. 
There was no special occasion for it, and the participants 
roamed over the whole face of the earth. As so often happens 
when general principles of policy are under review, neither 
side did itself justice. Opposition spokesmen put the case 
for collective security much too high and Government sup- 
porters much too low. No doubt it is true that Mr. Alexander 
and some of his colleagues are unduly, and indeed absurdly, 
optimistic about the possibilities of sanctions against Japan. 
They can scarcely suppose that measures of economic 
coercion would be successful without the co-operation of 
the United States and, since the Brussels Conference, there 
seems to be little reason for believing that such co-operation 
would be forthcoming. On the other hand, it is a gross 
blunder for Conservatives to talk as if collective action 
could never in any circumstances be successful. As Sir 
Arthur Salter pointed out, discussions along these lines 
give an entirely misleading impression. The Government 
always appears to be taking a weaker attitude than is in fact 
the case, while the gap between the two front benches is in 
reality not nearly so wide as the casual onlooker would 
imagine. 


Parliament 


* * * * 


Incidentally, this was the first speech which Sir Arthur 
has delivered on the international situation. He seemed 
less confident than usual, but nevertheless made the best- 
informed contribution of the afternoon. He has visited 
China twice during the past six years, and spoke with authority 
on the theme that the reconstruction of China would un- 
doubtedly have succeeded but for interference from outside. 
The wanton destruction of this remarkable effort by Japan 
was one of the major tragedies of modern times. What 
mattered was the illegal invasion of China and not the 
incidents that had accompanied it. There must be some 
special magic in being an independent member; when 
Sir Arthur went on to argue that “ somehow or other it is 
necessary to reassert the authority of law and_ collective 
action,” he was not once interrupted with the shout of “ You 
man war” which habitually greets the expression of such 
a sentiment from the Opposition benches. 


x * * * 


Both the Prime Minister and Mr. Eden adopted a hush- 
hush strategy. No one blames them for behaving with due 
circumspection, or wishes them to emulate the dictators and 
baw] their objectives across the world. But Mr. Chamberlain 
should not complain because the Opposition raises in Parlia- 
ment the questions that are uppermost in the minds of every- 
one. If it failed to do so it would be abandoning its principal 
function: Parliamentary debate cannot be confined to issues 
of secondary importance. However, one pronouncement of 
the highest significance was made by the Foreign Secretary 
when he declared that “‘ we are not seeking a solution of 
European difficulties at the expense of other Powers.” 


* * * x 


The report of the departmental committee on Pensions 
for Members is a disappointment. No doubt the number 
of ex-members who fall upon evil days is small. But every- 
one knows that such cases do occur. The committee recom- 
mend a compulsory levy on all M.P.s of £1 a month and 
estimate that a pension could then be provided in each case 
sufficient to bring the income of the ex-member from all 
sources up to £150 a year. The income of widows could 
be made up to £75. To most people these will seem to be 
beggarly pittances. It has never been suggested that the 
State should contribute. But there are many in the House 
of Commons who could well afford, and who would probably 
be willing, to make a more substantial contribution than 
£12 per annum. 
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THIS FAVOURED LAND 


HRISTMAS is no bad time for recalling for a 
moment some features of this nation’s life which 
most of its citizens are prone to take for granted or 
overlook. There is nothing in them to foster com- 
placency. The pessimist who decided to choose 
Christmas for his field-day would lack no munition for 
his guns. This is a land where the unemployed number 
still a million and a half; where men and women—and 
children, which is worse—are living in conditions fit for 
no human beings; a land looking out on a world in 
turmoil and condemned to pour into the sterile maw of 
an armaments industry feverishly expanding millions 
that ought to be going to abolish slums, to give new 
chances, physical and intellectual, to youth, to lighten 
the burdens of age and ease the cares and distresses 
sickness brings. 

All that is true, and the recognition of it must temper 
sensibly whatever satisfaction we may feel on other 
counts. But the other counts deserve to be taken note 
of none the less. Comparisons are unconvincing in 
themselves. To be better than the bad is no supreme 
achievement. But we are entitled in some matters to 
measure ourselves by other States, and in particular by 
other Great Powers, of Europe. In Russia the week of 
Christmas is marked by celebrations of the twentieth 
anniversary of the creation of the Cheka-Ogpu, the 
secret police that performs for the Soviet Union what 
the Okhrana performed for Tsarist Russia. It differs 
little in character from the Gestapo in Germany or the 
similar body that carries out the behests of the Fascist 
Government in Italy. In each case there is the same 
elaborate system of espionage, of chariered caves- 
droppers, of bribed informers, of opened letters, of 
tapped telephones, the same silent and secret consign- 
ment to an Arctic settlement or a concentration-camp or 
confino in prison islands, the same secret tribunals in 
cases where the formality of arraignment before a 
tribunal is held necessary. In each country the Press 
is the apprehensive slave of the Administration, afraid 
to frame honest comment on political events, afraid to 
report a political development till official approval has 
been secured, compelled to print whatever statements 
or comments the agents of the Government may prescribe. 

All that and much more is held to be an essential 
condition of the national safety—or to put it more 
accurately and honestly, the safety of the dominant 
régime. For two centuries and a half this land has followed 
other paths. For us the State exists for the citizen, not 
the citizen for the State. Its purpose is, by co-operative 
action controlled by the people as a whole, to secure for 
the individual all the freedom for his own development 
that he can exercise without curtailing the freedom of 
someone else. Any citizen may hold, and proclaim, 
whatever political views he chooses. Parties as funda- 
mentally antagonistic to the established system as 
Communists and Fascists can publish papers advocating 
destruction of the existing order and get themselves 
elected to Parliament if they can persuade the voters to 
send them there. Such tolerance can be condemned 
as quixotic. Actually it operates, perhaps more today 
than ever, as an effective safety-valve. Nine-tenths of 
the people are fully conscious of the contrast between the 
freedom they enjoy and the conditions either political 


extreme would impose if it had the power. Even 4 Virtue 
it is true, can be carried too far. The price of liberty ; 
eternal vigilance, and a tolerance that degenerates in 
lethargy is not freedom but the betrayal of freedom, By, 
in fact we have deviated little as yet from the pruden; 
middle course. 


If from time to time comparisons with our neighboys 
(France might be cited in that connexion in the matt; 
of national finance) are opportune, so are comparisog; 
between our present and our past. For they show 
that whatever our condition may be, it is not static 
Our legal system gives as much security of justice to 
the citizen as any in the world, but it can still be criticise 
for certain defects, on which reforming minds ar 
focussed. Justice is still too tardy and too dear, and 
such remedies as the recent increase in the number 
of divorce judges do not exhaust immediate need, 
Serious crime is of small dimension and is not increasing 
The prison system is being gradually, too gradually, 
humanised, and directed to reformative rather thay 
repressive ends. The problem of dealing wisely with 
the juvenile delinquent and checking his propensities 
in time is under the perpetual study of psychologisi 
and officials. 


Most of us forget too readily what has been 
achieved in all these fields in the space of a generation, 
Since the South African War ended in 1902, a path 
for the poor man’s child to the secondary school and 
on to the university has been laid open, and thousands 


are treading part or all of it every year ; old age pensions [ 


have been bestowed, health and unemployment insurance 
have been instituted, and developed till they cove 
virtually the whole wage-earning population. Maternity 
endowments, nursery-schools, health inspection and 
treatment throughout primary school life, and acces 
to the larger social services from leaving-age onwards, 
may not indeed secure the industrial population comfor, 
but do at least shield its members from destitution from 
their earliest moment to their last. And though tha 
provision must of necessity be embodied in cold and 
bloodless Jegal enactments, it does in fact represent 
a deep and genuine sense of social responsibility. The 
gap between the extremes of wealth and poverty is stil 
too wide—though the intermediate class, representing 
a moderate competence, is growing larger daily—bu 
few even of those who are heavily taxed already would 
rebel against a still heavier levy if poverty and disease 
could be reduced thereby. 

We are at the mercy of circumstance, in the sense 
that the danger of being involved in war in spite of aa 
almost passionate devotion to peace exists. Subject 
to that our task is clear—to press steadily along the 
course the nation has set for itself in the years since the 
last War ended. If peace prevails and the deplorable, 
but temporarily inevitable, torrent of expenditure 02 
armaments is stemmed, the resources needed will again 
be available. We shall go forward with accelerated 
pace along the path, not in all likelihood of Socialism, 
but of social amelioration, and not because poverty 
must be mitigated as a safeguard against revolution, but 
because a nation in which a conscience stirs will not 
consent to see men and women, as essentially part of 1 
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gbreand substance as the fortunate and rich, suffer rigours 


trictions which the nation is capable of removing. 
Conscience unfortunately does not always stir. Social 
reform is too often devolved on the House of Commons 
gs a matter of political expediency, and its cost concealed 
ynder rows of cyphers in a comprehensive Budgei. 
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Not thus can national unity be preserved, nor a national 
soul kept alive. We must visualise the goal and concern 
ourselves in the measures needed to attain it. A land is 
favoured in the possession of citizens conscious of their 
responsibilities to one another and determined to dis- 
charge them—in that and in that alone. 


GERMANY’S FALSE PROPHETS 


‘HE last month has seen the foundation of a new 
Church in Germany ; and while in other countries 
Christians will celebrate Christmas in accordance with 
the ancient traditions and beliefs of their religion, in 
Germany they will see the message of peace and goodwill 
oficially disowned. Herr Kerrl, the Minister for 
Church Affairs, may disclaim any intention of estab- 
jishing a State Church, but in effect that is what he has 
done by his recent decrees. The last step was taken 
when, on December 15th, he announced that the State 
would take over the supreme administrative office of 
the German Evangelical Church. In theory this leaves 
the Church free to regulate matters of doctrine. But 
this freedom has little reality, for Herr Kerrl has already 
announced that the fundamental principles of the National 
Socialist State, founded on Race, Blood and Soil, are 
absolutely binding for the Church, and for its pastors, 
whose training henceforward will be controlled by Herr 
Kerrl, with the assistance of Herr Rosenberg. 


Of these two men, by whom in future the religious 
conscience of Germany will be disciplined, Herr 
Rosenberg is probably the most important. Relatively 
unknown in this country, except for an unfortunate 
diplomatic visit, in Germany he has become, by his 
books, his speeches, and his influence on Herr Hitler, 
the official philosopher of a new faith. His first book, 
The Myth of the Twentieth Century, has had a circulation 
of nearly 700,000 copies, his last, Protestant Pilgrims 
to Rome, an attack on the Protestant Church, of over 
600,000. His theories have permeated and _ inspired 
the leaders of the National Socialist Party, and his 
ideas, religious and moral, are echoed in all their 
speeches, including those of Herr Hitler himself. In 
his books Herr Rosenberg denies that he speaks with 
official authority. But this denial is of little significance 
compared with the influence of his ideas in Germany, 
where indeed his speeches are second in importance 
only to those of Herr Hitler himself. It was the Myth 
of the Twentieth Century and not Mein Kampf which 
was built into the foundations of the vast new stadium 
in Nuremberg, at the last Party Rally. It seems clear 
that Herr Rosenberg’s ideas have inspired the official 
outlook on religion and official policy towards the 
Church, Though an anti-Christian campaign is dis- 
claimed and Herr Kerrl repeats that there is nothing 
incompatible between Christianity and National Socialism, 
Herr Rosenberg is put in charge of the Academy for 
training future leaders and is head of the cultural 
organisation of the National Socialist Party. 


What then is the nature of the religion and policy 
inspired by Herr Rosenberg? The “fossilised dog- 
matists? of the Confessional Church receive special 
condemnation and their dogmas are represented as 
sterile and obsolete. Here Herr Rosenberg is echoed 
by Bishop Miiller, still the nominal head of the German 
Evangelical Church. A few months ago in a sermon he 


said: “My object is to create a general popular 
religiosity” and explained how out-of-date are con- 
ceptions of “ God in Heaven” and of Christ, who was 
by no means loving and merciful, but primarily a furious 
anti-Semite. Bishop Miiller’s intention was to build 
a new Church which would abandon the present idea 
of Christianity. His “general popular religiosity ” 
certainly finds its strongest support in the writings of 
Herr Rosenberg, and is clearly inspired by him. Like 
him, Bishop Miiller and his sect of “ German Christians ” 
reject the Old Testament and attribute to the New 
Testament much that is to be found rather in the Myth 
of the Twentieth Century. 


To Rosenberg, Christ is a strong, scornful and 
dominating figure, not “the miserable figure on the 
Cross.” “A German Church will gradually represent 
the Fire-Spirit, the Hero, in place of the Crucified One.” 
Christian humility is “a degenerate force’ ; “ the ideal 
of love must be replaced by that of National Honour ” ; 
“the possibility of transforming personal honour, 
kinsman’s honour, tribal honour into a common Ger- 
manic consciousness was spoilt b:* Romish Christianity ”’ ; 
“Jove in the sense of humility, 1aercy, subjection 
today every honest German must admit that such 
teaching of love, embracing every creature on earth, did 
the greatest injury to the soul of Nordic Europe.” The 
same re-interpretation or replacement of the ideal of 
Christian love seems to have inspired Herr Kerrl in his 
speech of February 13th, 1937, when he said: “ The 
will of our Father in Heaven is inherent in our blood, 

everything which National Socialism is now doing 
for the community, for the preservation of the nation, 
is the will of God. Our ‘ neighbour ’ is for us a question 
of blood, . . . the Jew is the instrument of bastardisation.”’ 
To protect the German people from the Jews meant 
carrying out the will of God. “ The priests, indeed, say 
that Jesus is a Jew, they speak of Pau! the Jew, and say 
salvation comes from the Jews. That won't do!” 
Steps must be taken that children should be protected 
against any denigration of Party doctrines in their 
“Christ must be taught according to the 
laws of our time and circumstances. The content 
of Christ’s teaching must be altered. There has 
now arisen a new authority as to what Christ and Chris- 
tianity really are. This new authority is Adolf Hitler. 

People who offer resistance to the State must ne 
longer remain in the German Evangelical Church.” 


Herr Kerrl rejects the Creed, but it is not “ dogma ” 
that he and Herr Rosenberg and Bishop Miller are out 
to abolish. They are themselves the apostles of dogmas, 
but they are new dogmas. “ Today” says Rosenberg 
“a new faith is arising, the Myth of Blood.” The Myth 
of the Tzentieth Century is in fact an exposition of the 
supreme value of Nordic blood. “It is not Christianity 
which has brought us civilisation; what lasting values 
there are in Christianity are owed to the Germanic 


presence. 
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character.” These values “are eternal, and all else 
must be subordinated to them.” “ What the Churches 
have taught as supreme values must assume the character 
of a Germanised Christianity.” 

“We are people of faith,” said Herr Rosenberg on 
December sth, at Konigsberg, and indeed there is no 
doubt that the prophets of National Socialist Germany 
are men of faith. But we may well ask, what has their 
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faith in common with the faith of Christians? The oe 
is a gospel of hate, the other of love ;_ the one wishe t 
restore the barbarism of warring tribes, the Other 4) 
establish on earth the brotherhood of man. The jy With 
which for centuries Christians have greeted the com; 
of Christmas must this year be darkened by the thougi, 
of a great and civilised nation subjected to the gospe « 
these false prophets of tribal barbarism. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ENERAL LUDENDORFF ceased to be a figure of 


consequence nineteen years ago, for it would be a 
poor service to his memory to dwell on the vagaries of his 
post-War career, which included participation in the Hitler 
putsch of 1923 and leadership of the most fantastic of 
the various German anti-Christian movements. Both as a 
soldier and a man he had marked limitations. Mature study 
of the facts has deflected a good deal of the credit for the 
early victories over the Russians in East Prussia from 
Ludendorff to subordinates like Colonel Hoffmann, and 
after bringing victory almost within his country’s grasp in the 
spring of 1918 he went far to convert the German breakdown 
of November into a débdacle by his panic-stricken insistence 
on an immediate armistice. The moment it was granted he 
withdrew to Sweden. Mr. Lloyd George in his War 
Memoirs tells how he once asked Foch his opinion of 
Ludendorff and Hindenburg. ‘‘ Un grand soldat,” he said 
of the former; of the latter, “‘ un grand patriote * ; the dis- 
tinction is instructive. Ludendorff’s own memoirs, by the 
way, had some part to play in domestic controversies in this 
country, for his declaration that Germany had been fought 
to a standstill on the Western Front in 1916 was highly 
valuable to Asquithians concerned to counter Mr. Lloyd 
George’s claim that he had to act as he did in December 
of that year because Mr. Asquith was losing the War. 

x x *x * 

Mr. Bingham’s death is very sad. American Ambassadors 
in London from James Russell Lowell onwards—indeed 
from John Adams onwards—have generally been men of 
marked culture and personality. Mr. Bingham was in 
addition a man of marked charm. He had an intense love for 
this country, hardly less than Walter Hines Page, and life 
had been tranquil enough during his term of office for him to 
display it without incurring the criticism of his countrymen, 
as Mr. Page did. I last met him at the Coronation Thanks- 
giving Service at St. Paul’s, which he attended in the scarlet 
gown to which his Oxford doctorate entitled him; he was 
immensely gratified that he alone of the diplomatic corps had 
been invited to join with representatives of Great Britain 
and her Dominions in what was essentially a national—almost 
a family—ceremony. Personally I feel special gratitude to 
him for first enjoining me to read that remarkable novel 
Gone with the Wind, and then sending me a copy. 

* * * * 

Last week’s reception to Lord Cecil to celebrate the award 
to him of the Nobel Peace Prize would have gone off better 
if the speeches had been fewer and briefer, but it was a great 
success none the less. Two observations of Lord Cecil’s 
are worth recording. One, most admirably human, was a 
confession that he was very gratified to have been awarded 
the Peace Prize: “I am not one of those who profess not 
to care about such things ; I do like it.” The other, political, 
deserves to be seriously considered. Lord Cecil has just 
come back from America (he was in the act of receiving an 
honorary degree from Columbia when the award of the 
Nobe! Prize was announced) and he has formed one clear 
impression of public opinion there—that when Great Britain 
appears as a defender of international order she carries all 
America with her; if ever a British spokesman tub-thumps 
about defending British interests all America remembers 


that isolationism is its birthright. That reading of the sity. 
tion demands attention—but what exactly does carrying 
America with us amount to ? 

* x * * 

A couple of lines here and there have sufficed to chronic; 
the arrival at Lisbon of Sir Walford Selby, the new British 
Ambassador to Portugal. But the event may prove important, 
The new Ambassador has for the last four years been Ministe; 
at Vienna, and an advance from Minister to Ambassador js, 
of course, technically promotion. But in all essentials Vienna 
where Sir Walford has been an unqualified success, js 
post that counts considerably more than Lisbon. Sir Walfoy 
Selby’s translation is pretty clear evidence of the importang 
Mr. Eden attaches to relations with Portugal, which have fo; 
some months been regaining their old cordiality after a shor 
period of misunderstanding arising from various demonsty- 
tions of Portugal’s sympathies with the Spanish insurgents in 
the early days of the civil war. Sir Walford (who holds the 
remarkable record of being Private Secretary to every British 
Foreign Minister except Lord Balfour and Lord Curzon ftom 
Lord Grey to Sir John Simon) will no doubt make it his chief 
business to make the restored cordiality more cordial still, 
and I shall be much surprised if he fails. 

* * * * 

I cannot quite abandon the question of 11 o'clock matins 
as I had intended, for I owe an answer to a courteous letter 
from a clergyman who prefers the Choral Eucharist at 1, 
and asks “why the wayfaring man, if he be a Christian, 
cannot join wholeheartedly in an act of worship which repre. 
sents, symbolises or commemorates, put it how you will, th 
great act of redemption in which he professes to believe?” 
My reply is that I think “ the wayfaring man” would 
commonly regard the Choral Eucharist as being a service 
primarily, if not exclusively, for communicants of the Church 
of England; he might be a Christian without being that; 
he might well hesitate even to call himself a Christian 
at all and yet desire genuinely to join in such a service a 
matins and be the better for it. I doubt whether in that cax 
he would feel he had the right to attend the Choral Eucharist 
The Church is, of course, perfectly entitled to hold that it 
duty is exclusively to its own members—one of my corte- 
spondents declares frankly: ‘‘ My business is to minister to 
my parishioners. Outsiders do not come into the picture ”— 
but I should have hoped that as a national Church it would 
take a wider view than that. 

* * * * 

The appointment of Mr. A. E. Barker to take charge 0 
the B.B.C.’s new foreign broadcasts is very reassuring. 0! 
the importance of the new departure, whose chief purpose 
is to provide some offset to the propaganda, mostly ant- 
British, with which the Italian and other stations fill the 
air, is obvious; it was heavily underlined in the foreign 
affairs debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday. Mr. 
Barker, who is a son of Professor Ernest Barker of Cambridge, 
has for many years been a foreign correspondent of The 
Times, and of late its very able Diplomatic Correspondent. 
He can be relied on to be alert and enterprising without 
falling into the temptation of being cheap—good qualifications 
for his new post. 

JANUS. 
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INDIA IN TRANSITION—IUIT: UP IN THE CLOUDS 


By RICHARD FREUND 


IMLA, the summer capital of India, is one of the loveliest 
S spots on God’s earth. Perched on the knife-edge of a 
wooded ridge, looking out on the deep ravines of the Lower 
Himalayas, it seems a heavenly place to live in. From 
Kalka, where they have a Moghul garden with fountains 
ind waterfalls of exquisite beauty, the road winds up seven 
thousand feet through a grandiose landscape of bare rocks, 
seen meadows and dense pine woods. On the way I met a 
nan worth remembering: a giant from the Punjab who 
told me that he had been Rissaldar-Major in the army and, 
being smashed up in the War, was now farming in the plains. 
He was going to Simla to see an old friend, an Englishman. 
What sort of Englishman, I wondered. Oh, he is a General 
now, but We are of the same regiment, and I visit him every 
year. The giant had many such friends all over the Empire. 
They all write to him, and one, from Scotland, sent him a 
silver cup when his boy was born. It is a custom they have 
over there. “‘ Why don’t you come out and join the service, 
Sir?” Splendid fellow ; I have rarely met a straighter man. 

The last corner is turned, and there is Simla—a long, 
straggling line of Swiss chalets set in pine trees and English 
gardens. From the square a rickshaw, dragged and pushed 
by four bare-footed, panting hillmen, takes you up the 
almost vertical paths to the Mall. You can look down on 
people’s roofs, or up into their cellars. | Every turn opens 
anew view through those tall pines, until the ridge is reached 
and one can look far into the land—hills upon hills, rising 

in frozen glory to the clouds. 

The Mall is just as it must have been in Kipling’s time. 
The ladies still roll along in gorgeous rickshaws with coolies 
in purple and gold, and the gentlemen still walk or ride by 
their side, presumably talking out of Dickens. ‘There is 
the spectacled Babu, the smart politician, the lean English 
civilian. Hillmen of Mongolian type bring sheep into Simla, 
have them shorn, sell the wool, and return with the flock. 
Smooth men from Kashmir sell shawls and carpets; gay, 
trousered women from Tibet offer curios and jewellery. 
From a score of different hill-tribes men and women in 
colourful dress and headgear come down with huge loads of 
produce on their heads. Simla is on the Hindustan-Tibet 
road, and much of the Central Indian trade passes through 
its streets, 

The beauty of Simla 1s of a kind that lasts only for two 
days ; the day you arrive and the day you leave. In between, 
the pompousness of the place and its people takes all pleasure 
out of life. ‘There is the Legislative Assembly, an unreal 
body whose debates and resolutions, in nine cases out of ten, 
have no effect whatever on the actions of government. The 
air of Simla is thick with artificial excitements which mean 
nothing and achieve nothing. The real seat of power is 
the gaunt iron structure of the army headquarters, closely 
followed by the Victorian stone castle of Viceregal House 
at the other end of the town. The soldiers love the country 
and make friends with the people. The Viceroy has an ear 
to the ground. But between them there are the officials. 


Going from office to office, one is struck with the appalling 
lack of ordinary human feeling. In the higher regions of 
the Central Government, all the virtues which Englishmen, 
and Englishwomen, possess at home seem to turn like milk. 
They become narrow-minded, stuck-up, and stiff with 
formality. It used to be said that the civilian makes up in 
efficiency what he lacks in grace ; whether that is still the case 
today I cannot judge, but one who can speak with authority 
told me it is no longer so. Allowances must be made: a 
fierce climate; a highly exclusive people whose life, as a 
tule, the European can never join; the drag of laziness 
and untruthfulness; food without nutritive value. All 


’ Delhi is lined by incredibly smart Indian police ; 


admitted ; yet the reality fairly hits one in the face. Some 
say it is because the civilian leaves home too early to share 
the life of England, and the remedy suggested is that a 
five-year period of home service should be compulsory 
for every Indian civil servant in the middle of his career. 
Others think it is the fault of the written codes which regulate 
the behaviour of the official down to the number of steps 
he may advance to meet a visitor. Whatever it is, the result 
is ghastly. 

I was not there when it happened, but half a dozen 
colonels and the engineer’s wife vow that it is gospel truth. 
A blunt Rajput gentleman, they say, told His Excellency 
at luncheon: “ There is nothing wrong with you people, 
except that you are so unfriendly.” By now he will regret 
his enormity, but let him take comfort in the thought that 
for once he hit the nail straight on the head. So much 
knowledge without understanding ; so much ability without 
sympathy! And they complain that Indians are ungrateful. 
I have seen an Indian get down from his car and touch the 
feet of a fair-haired youth, babbling with happiness. It 
was a doctor who had operated on him two years ago. Time 
and again I have heard stories of some small personal service 
rewarded by life-long friendship. But if the service is merely 
part of an official duty, performed without grace, it will not 
be rewarded but resented. Let there be no doubt: the 
most far-reaching political reform will not make India 
contented so long as the spirit behind it is frozen to death 
in the chambers of authority. Thirty years ago King 
George V, returning as Prince of Wales from his visit to 
India, said at a Guildhall banquet : ‘‘ The key to the Indian 
problem is sympathy.” That remains as true today as it 
was when those words were spoken. 

Before leaving Simla I saw the curious spectacle of govern- 
ment moving day. One day the Government of India is in 
Simla, the next day it is in New Delhi. All the files of all 
ihe departments must be packed, taken to the station, and 
sent down the hill. Actually the moving is spread over a 
fortnight, but that only means that the congestion is pro- 
longed. All day the hill coolies, said to live only to thirty-five, 
carry enormous boxes, crates and bales on their heads or 
backs down the steep paths. There is a fixed maximum of 
weight that each man may carry, but life is short, and many 
carry two loads at a time. Between them stride messengers 
in splendid robes. Personal servants, mostly bearded 
Muslims, flit here and there to arrange for their masters’ 
departure. At the station the mass of paper that makes a 
governmental machine mounts up to the roof. The little 
trains that run down the dangerous mountain track cannot 
load it all in time. But somehow or other, with every 
appearance of hopeless muddle, it gets done every time. 

Politicians begin to leave Simla a week before the Assembly 
breaks up. Soldiers clear out before the rush starts. 
Officials send wives and children ahead by rail or road. 
Still the road is congested day after day. Long lines of 
cars—most of them American, for British cars are said to 
break under the strain‘ of Indian roads—move down the 
serpentines to Kalka. The entire stretch from Simla to 
but 
mishaps occur, and often the hold-ups are as bad as on a 
London Bank Holiday. At one point a river has to be 
crossed. Sometimes it is fordable, but this year the mass 
of cars had to be sent across by a single ferry propelled by 
man-power. Many other obstacles test man’s patience : 
stray cows and goats, sleeping dogs, slow-moving country 
carts, droves of horses coming from the hills to be sold 
in the plains. But at last they all arrive in the capital, 
where they find the streets blocked with the same disreputable 
medley of packages they saw on leaving Simla, 
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And here is New Delhi, with its sham majesty, its ugly 
Roman columns, its pomp and ceremonial, its intrigues and 
jealousies, its hard work and anxieties. It is no joke to 
govern a country as big as Europe, where nothing means 
what it seems to mean; where bitter rivalries are held in 
check by thin threads ; where Nature is the enemy of man. 
The people who run the show are working themselves to 
the bone, trying to keep things going. It would be foolish to 
deny that British rule has done a great deal of good to India, 
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and is still doing so. It would be unfair not to recognise ths 
even among the most hard-bitten officials there are fan 
who would be quite willing to let the Indians ryp the 
country, if only they could see some stable element to Whig 
they could hand over without fear that all they have buis 
up would fall into ruins. There is, in fact, more Progress 
feeling among the British in India, particularly among th; 
younger generation, than appears on the surface. “ Jf onl 
they were not so unfriendly ! ” ? 


FRANCE AND FREEDOM 


By FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
[M. Mauriac, of the Académie Francaise and winner of its Grand Prix in 1926, 


is a distinguished novelist, his best-known 


RANCE is a country in which everyone can freely assert 

his opinions, speak out without looking round to 

make sure that he is not being spied upon. It is the country 

where you say what you feel. You can go ahead whatever 
you have to say; no policeman is eavesdropping. 

Therein lies our glory and our weakness. Surrounded 
by rival nations, States which are “ disciplined ” (not in 
the sense of being “ ordered and civilised,” but in the sense 
of being “‘ coerced’: States in which the police ensure the 
absolute rule of the party in power), France is at such a 
disadvantage that the wonder is that, closely embracing this 
liberty sneered at by three-quarters of Europe, she is still 
able to stand her ground. 

Indeed, one may well talk of miracles. On one side of 
this frontier, decision and action rests with one man alone ; 
on the other, confusion of parties, hatred of inimical factions, 
irresponsibility, and the admitted right of certain citizens, 
because they are free, to play the game of the enemy outside. 
A situation so perilous that many have judged it untenable ; 
and both to the right, on February 6th, 1935, and to the left, 
on the morrow of the Popular Front elections, it seemed 
that France, resigned to her fate, was already holding out 
her wrists for the fetters waiting for them. ... But the 
period of trial was short lived. It has not yet been possible 
to make any serious attempt with us against the man still 
free to think as he pleases, to belong to whatever party he 
prefers, and to defend it in speech or writing, unhampeied 
by any restriction in his expression of love or hate. 

All who came to Paris this autumn must have found 
there the same gay, free-and-easy atmosphere as of old, 
that air so sweet to the nostrils of every man who likes to 
look those he speaks to full in the face. But all this involves 
great risks. Liberty, precious liberty, what a price we have 
to pay for thee! I wish our friends could realise how almost 
heroic is our fidelity to free institutions, how foolishly heroic 
perhaps. The last Europeans to escape dictatorship are, 
when confronted with those who have submitted to its 
yoke, so conscious of their own weakness that they are tempted 
to renounce what they worship. For, after all, what is the 
use of remaining free a little longer, if we have to end by 
becoming the slaves of slaves ? How long shall we remain 
faithful to a liberty which may be fatal to us ? 


It constitutes the most formidable weapon in the hands of 
the totalitarian States, since it gives each Frenchman hostile 
to democratic institutions the right to fight against them 
with every means at his disposal. Not that we are casting 
stones at French admirers of rule of force. They are quite 
logical in insisting on a freedom they would deny in the 
name of their own principles. Yes, good Frenchmen are 
entitled to regard as excellent the institutions in existence in 
dictator countries ; they are free to do their utmost to secure 
the benefit of them for us too, whatever be the cost. Realising 
the extent of the danger to which the confusion of popular 
government exposes us, they have good reason to insist 
that it must at once be overthrown, no matter how. The 


trouble is that they cannot help loving with their whole 


work being “ Le Noeud des Vipéeres.’’] 


mind, if not with their whole heart, the adversary threat. 
ing us. ’ ; 

That is no new thing with us nor, for that matter, yi; 
any other nation. There is no European country whos 
history does not furnish evidence of the sentimental influenc: 
acquired by the enemy. France has often played abrogj 
the réle of glamorous foe. And she herself has, time ani 
again, idolised those against whom she fought. From th 
Hundred Years’ War to the Wars of Religion, from th: 
League to the Fronde, the enemy has always had in Franc. 
in addition to the avowed traitors in his service, with whon 
I am not concerned, his blameless admirers. The passion 
that many Frenchmen in the eighteenth century had fo; 
the King of Prussia, then defeating our armies, is equalled 
only by that inspired in some of their descendants by the 
modern dictators. It may even be said that the dictators 
seize hold of certain layers of French thought with roots 
much stronger than those which bound Frederick the Grea 
to the France of Louis XV. The King of Prussia was th 
disciple of Voltaire, but only in so far as impiety and prosody 
were concerned, whereas the Duce, for instance, has found 
among us the essentials of his doctrine. 

We could only counter his moves effectively by strangling 
this liberty, turned against us by those who abhor it, but 
who employ it against itself. 

Well, France still clings, in spite of everything, to thi 
sublime principle, so perilous to her safety. The proui 
nation accepts humiliation and mortification sooner than tae 
steps which, by fettering individuals, would enable her 
return blow for blow. She actually goes to the length o 
refusing to draw any distinction between liberty and licence, 
even when those of her sons who are enemies of democrati 
government make one of their own between the institution 
of the country and the country itself, which allows then, 
with a clear conscience and in the utmost good faith to fir 
red-hot broadsidés into the former without, so they maintz'r, 
hurting the latter ! 

Think what strength this nation, which seems so week, 
requires to withstand the temptation to resort to force! 
Her mission today is to safeguard a definite conception of 
the free individual, the respect for the human being, th 
realisation of what the humblest life is worth. This secula 
and rationalistic France stands almost alone in the Europe 
of 1937 in her belief in the importance of each single human 
soul. And she is paying a heavy price for her attachment 
to a creed both humanistic and Christian. 


It is not a selfish attachment. It is for the benefit of dl 
that we desire to profess it, not with our lips, but with out 
mind and heart. It costs us more than you could ever believe. 
But beware of those who talk of our decadence. You rarely 
see at the cinenia films of our young men marching pat 
But the same training which went to make the heroes of Verdun 
is, today, shaping the rising generation. Our great colleges 
have never, at any time, contained a finer type of ma. 
Our officers have a kind of self-effacement, a simplicity which 
does not attract attention; our poverty-stricken priest 
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yr themselves out in an arduous ministry, the fruits of 
ich are magnificent ; our students work under very hard 
neti conditions. But all, even those who seem to be won 
wo to totalitarian doctrines, value much more than they 


think, than they themselves are aware of, their status as free 
it y 
| men, An 


dre Gide’s reaction, when faced with the type of 


human being born under Bolshevik constraint, would also 
be that of many Frenchmen of the extreme Right if they had 
to live in Berlin or in Rome. Under the swirl of enemy opinions 
this ancient people of France remains faithful to a definite 
conception of man, which would perish if we ourselves should 
perish. 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY—XI 


[The cviter, whose age ts 27, is a Civil Servant] 


« > 


N no generation has the “ voice of under thirty” ever 
| been unanimous, but today the polyphony is so rich that 
even the search for a common key-signature seems hopeless. 
To those who are over thirty this search must resolve itself 
into an effort to discern some binding element among these 
diverse Views—some element which serves to differentiate 
these outlooks from their own. If there is to be one “ voice 


of under thirty,” it will be that which in itself most fully 


embodies this common and distinguishing element. 

Many—with regret—will think that Communism most 
neatly fulfils this criterion. The apparently boundless self- 
emfidence and rigid dogmatism of its converts, their bois- 
erous exuberance and naive enthusiasm, its mixture of 
evangelical discipline and moral scepticism—these character- 
istics of Communism must seem to many to be typical of the 
England of under thirty—at least in so far as they are untypical 
of the England of over thirty. A proviso might claim that 
they are really typical only of the under twenty-fives, or 
even of the under twenties. 

Communists will of course endorse any suggestion that 
theirs is a typically “‘ under-thirty ” creed, but in doing so 

they will vehemently deny just those grounds upon which 
their opponents are prepared to concede their claim. They 
will agree that the majority of English Communists are 
under thirty—perhaps under twenty-five—but they will 
point out that their heroes and paragons—Dimitrov, Dolores, 
ke—are all well over thirty. They will admit that their 
propaganda appeals most directly to the youthful rebel, 
conscious of the evil in the world and anxious for a remedy 
that will sweep away poverty, injustice, and war; but they 
will repudiate as a complete misconception the idea that 
Communism calls for a ‘‘ Front of Youth” against the 
“corrupt politics of the old gang,” or seeks to range the 
vounger generation against the old. Such a demagogic 
policy must obviously be incompatible both with a creed 
with the historical tradition of Marxism, and with a creed 
which believes in the over-riding logic of class-alignments. 
But the charge which all Communists will rebut with 
especial strength is the charge that their creed is an “ under- 
thirty” creed, in the sense that the nearer a man is to thirty 
the less willing he is to accept it. An attempt to refute this 
charge can perhaps best be made by one who at the age of 
twenty-seven can look back on nine years as a convinced 
Communist. 

I can recollect very easily the atmosphere which pervaded 
the progressive wing of public-school life in 1928. It was 
an atmosphere of hopeful but rebellious idealism; on the 
one hand hope that things were at last getting better ; 
Germany had joined the League, Henry Ford was steering 
America to universal wealth, Lord Melchett was producing 
industrial peace at home ;_ on the other hand rebelliousness 
against what remained of the old world; the O.T.C.s, 
Sacco and Vanzetti, the slums. In those days of hope, for a 
young “ bourgeois” to call himself a Communist probably 
implied either deliberate perverseness or else nothing more 
than an extravagant and juvenile idealism. 

But the crisis of 1929 soon changed all this. Those of us 
who—with the confidence both of the Pharisee and of 
the rebel—had previously rather enjoyed our notoriety as “ the 
only Communist in the School,” now found on reaching the 
University that the World Crisis had profoundly modified 


the outlook of every one of our contemporaries. Marxist 
Study-circles, October Clubs, Undergraduates co-operating 
with Scottish Hunger-Marchers, Communist speakers at 
the Oxford Union, Lenin’s works in Blackwell’s window— 
all these became commonplaces. 

In 1930-31 this sudden blossoming of Revolutionary 
Marxism in the Universities still had about it something of the 
naivety and crudity of a revivalist revelation. There is no 
doubt that many of us at that time had originally been 
attracted to Communism more by its apparently uncom- 
promising radicalism than by strong and reasoned intellectual 
conviction, and moreover it was only in the highly integrated 
group-activity of the Communist Party that we found a satis- 
factory channel for our insistent demand that “ something 
must be done,” and our equally insistent desire to participate 
in the doing. But it is obvious that these youthful emotional 
impulses could be—and were in many cases—nearly as 
adequately catered for in such religious movements as 
Buchmanism, and also among the Blackshirts. There 
therefore seemed to be a good deal of truth at that time in the 
contention that Communism was merely the most vociferous 
of the many creeds that inevitably attracted young men, but 
that it could have little interest for anyone over the age of 
twenty-five. 


But the continual deepening of the World Crisis soon 
subjected these youthful enthusiasms to the test. On 
leaving the University we found ourselves faced with the 
alternative of unemployment or underemployment. Im- 
mature book-reasoning and emotional wish-thinking gave 
place to the reality of personal economic experience. We 
who had previously looked upon Communism as the weapon 
with which we were battling impersonally for the cause of 
humanity as a whole, suddenly found that in the final 
victory of Socialism lay the only hope of economic security 
for ourselves. Our first contact with post-graduate reality 
had left us as Communists, but as Communists now 
convinced by very much more concrete and more valid 
reasoning. 

By 1935 the greatly increased interest in theoretical 
Marxism in England made it no longer possible for hostile 
critics to dismiss Communism as a juvenile fanaticism. 
But it was still possible to claim that a creed which tried 
to incite a strife-weary world to renewed struggle and 
desperate civil war could only appeal to the young and the 
dispossessed, or to those who had been warped by frustrated 
ambition or personal misfortune. But the logic of events 
has since refuted this charge. In Spain, in China, at Geneva, 
it has become clear that only Communism is able to organise 
the scattered forces of peace to prevent the world being 
given over completely to the horror of totalitarian war. 
Those of us who on leaving the University in 1934 felt that 
the dangers of revolution were a risk that must be taken if 
we and others were to escape from the ever-present threat 
of unemployment and poverty, now feel in the world of 
1937 that all our possessions, and the personal security of 
ourselves and of our families, will be swept away by horrors 
more awful than those of any revolution, unless the Com- 
munist-led fight against Fascism and war is carried through 
to success. 

It is these changes in the last two or three years that have 
made it legitimate to claim Communism as the only authentic 
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“voice of under thirty”—to claim that it alone inspires 
both the righteous indignation of the very young, conscious 
of the need for sweeping away the filth and decadence of 
capitalism in decay, and also the reasoned allegiance of the 
man of thirty who realises that only the victory of Com- 
munism will safeguard all that is worth safeguarding in the 
society of today. 


SS 
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We who, being nearly thirty, must look back on 
years of varied emotional and intellectual experience~doyh, 
questionings, revaluations, reaffirmations—yet expetiens 
which have only served to reinforce our faith in Commutig 
can fully endorse this claim. But perhaps the Unique ani 
selfless heroism of the International Brigade is the hy 
evidence for its justice. . 


WHY CHILDREN STEAL 


By C. L. C. BURNS 


O judge by figures alone there would appear to have 
been a remarkable increase in the number of young 
people coming before the Children’s Courts within recent 
years. The numbers have in fact doubled in the last five 
years, ¢.g., 6,000 in 1929, over 13,000 in 1935. Before 
giving way to alarm, however, certain facts have to be taken 
into account, which to some extent explain this increase. 


One is the passing of the Children’s Act in 1933, which 
extended the age range from 16 to 17, and also evoked greater 
vigilance and interest in the matter. Another is the increase 
of treatment by probation, and decrease of commitment to 
schools for offenders. There are other factors, but even so 
the total number is sufficiently great, and the subject is 
very much in the public mind. 

There has been a great deal of research in the matter, 
dating from the pioneer work of Healy in America and Burt 
in this country, and this has been intensified by the work 
of Child Guidance Clinics, of the Institute for the Scientific 
Treatment of Delinquency, and investigations carried out 
by various other bodies interested in child welfare. The 
latest contribution to the matter takes the form of a sum 
offered by the Goldsmiths’ Company for the foundation of 
an Observation Home, where the more complex “ problem ” 
cases may be housed and treated. 


It may be of interest therefore to review the leading facts 
which have emerged, especially from the psychological angle ; 
bearing in mind, however, that these facts may still bear 
different interpretations, as indeed must always be the case 
where we are considering human behaviour in any form. 
It might be mentioned too that the moral aspect, 7.e., the 
responsibility of an individual for his actions, and the 
justification of punishment, are not touched upon, since 
they are not within the province of the scientific enquirer. 
It is obvious that delinquency is as much a social as an 
individual problem, and it is necessary to consider first the 
social factors involved. Since over 90 per cent. of offences 
come under the heading of stealing or, officially, larceny, 
this may be taken as the type of delinquency. Economic 
conditions therefore must obviously come into the question. 

Contrary to expectation, poverty as such does not appear 
to be a major factor, but if we take economic conditions, in 
the wider sense of bad housing, overcrowding, lack of 
playing facilities and open spaces, there is certainly a fairly 
close correspondence. This was clearly shown in a spot map 
of London, prepared by Professor Burt for his book on 
The Young Delinquent. Taking the social setting in the 
widest concept, it has to be acknowledged that larceny, and 
its development at later ages into gangsterism, swindling 
and thieving, is almost a part of our economic system; for 
this affords encouragement rather than deterrence to the 
covetousness which is in all of us. Those who are interested 
in this general aspect would do well to consult Mr. Rhodes’ 
recent book on The Criminals we Deserve. 

One interesting and important point is that the average 
intelligence of delinquents is decidedly lower than that of 
non-delinquent juveniles, and that they are among the very 
retarded in school subjects—unduly so, even in relation to 
their lower level of intelligence. This has been proved by 
mental tests carried out in a Jarge number of children at a 





Remand Home in London. It is not possible to enter jg, 
this special problem, but it has obvious bearings op th 
education of retarded children as one factor ip th 
prevention of delinquency. 

Coming closer to individual factors, it has been proved ; 
many ways that bad, or disturbed, home influence, is 
outstanding feature in the majority of cases. Half i 
children who appear before the Juvenile Courts come fro 
what are called “ broken homes,” that is, where one y 
both parents are dead or absent, are seriously at discord 
or otherwise morally useless as parents. 

When all the possible social and environmental faci; 
have been considered there still remains the questiog: 
why, of all the thousands who are exposed to similar qo. 
ditions do only certain ones succumb? Here the problen 
becomes one of the individual, and psychology steps in 
One need only refer to two recent books, Aichhorn’s Wayzari 
Youth and Healy and Alexander’s The Roots of Crime, to 
discover the real illumination which modern psychiatric 
methods have cast upon the obscure piaces of the mind 
where these particular sins of mankind take their rise, 

The general conclusion that emerges is that delinqueng 
is aresult of interaction between social and individual factos,} 
and of these the individual aspect is the more fundament, 
In other words if the individual is predisposed to ant- 
social behaviour through the shaping or warping of hi 
personality in early years, he will yield to it whatever th 
environment, but naturally more easily and readily if ther 
are many adverse influences around him. 

True, it is not a sign of neurosis or abnormality for a chil 
to steal if he is hungry, or if he has no money and m 
possessions, and nothing to satisfy his sense of adventur; 
the majority of offences for which children are brought w 
the Court may be quite natural reactions, given the unfavow:- 
able conditions. This, however, does not go to the roi 
of the matter, for such acts are spontaneous rather tha 
deliberate, and isolated rather than habitual; the futur 
criminal is not recruited from among those examples 0! 
what might be termed normal delinquents. 





A very important number of these children are, howeve, 
of the neurotic or maladjusted type, and stealing with then 
is but a symptom of something deeper. They are foun! 
chiefly among the children of substitute parents, or of thos 
who are parents only in name. With these children th 
need for love, security and protection has been unsatisfiet, 
and their natures have been thwarted. Stealing is thei 
way of expressing a desire for revenge, for self-importanc 
and for gratification of their repressed emotional impuls 
and desires. 

It is in these cases that stealing acquires a compulsiti 
character, so that even though the child may not wish 0 
steal, and tries to control his desire, there comes a mometi 
when the impulse is too strong. Mere explanation of bi 
motives to the child will not be sufficient, although it m3 
help, since the connexion between their emotional desits 
and the act of stealing is unconscious, and such motive 
have to be gradually realised, and as it were, worked out @ 
the system by psychological treatment. Thus I vivid) 


recall a little girl aged about ten, a foster child, with whor 
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talking about the more usual reasons for which children 


aa wish to steal money. She suddenly said: “ I know 
vt [ need, Doctor,” and paused. “ What do you need ? ” 


And she replied “ love.” 
fyen a little knowledge and common sense will show that 
children who have lacked security, sympathy, and real under- 
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ganding, and who show their need through the symptom 
of stealing, cannot be cured by punishment, and that only a 
really intelligent and sympathetic insight can effect a real 
sunge. This applies, of course, not only to treatment of 


the neurctic types, but to all delinquents, whether on probation 
or in institutions. 


The treatment of child “ criminals ” in the past century, 
during the darker periods of industrialism, does not bear 
thinking of, so we may tend to congratulate ourselves too 
much on the advances that have been made. Although our 
knowledge of the subject becomes more and mor? precise 
because more differentiated, we still do not blame ourselves, 
and the Society we have created, sufficiently for the misdeeds 
of our children. 





ALEXANDER THE CORRECTOR 


By ROSE 


HE title of Corrector of the People was conferred on 
him, so Mr. Cruden always said, by Divine Providence, 
put never confirmed by secular authority, though he regularly 
petitioned the Houses of Parliament and his Sovereign on 
the matter. ‘‘ Some persons,” said he, “seem to be 
frightened by the word Corrector, but the meaning of the 
yord is only a person who endeavours to make us do as 
we ought to do. It is an office of the same kind with that 
of the Censors among the Romans.” He never exactly 
got it, but managed sufficiently well unofficially, going 
the round of cities and seats of learning and urging the 
gentlemen and ladies therein to desist from their shocking 
debaucheries, and in particular to cease from profaning the 

Sabbath with card-playing, swearing, and walking abroad. 

It seems that the gentlemen and ladies enjoyed him; he 
was especially well entertained by the librarian of the 
Bodleian and by the students of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and a valuable clergyman at London declared that the 
Corrector deserved a public reward (or was this for his 
Concordance ?). Anyhow, 

Born to reform the Morals of the Age, 
Burning with Zeal, yet in his Conduct sage, 

Alexander, backed by Heaven, proceeded manfully on his 
mission, tripping about Britain with a sponge wherewith 
to erase from walls such remarks as it has always been 
customary to inscribe on them, interfering vigorously in 
street brawls, visiting and comforting unfortunates in gaol, 
and frequently “‘ applying to the representatives of the 
nation about the reformation of the people,” which he was 
certain could be easily effected if anyone would just take 
the trouble to see about it. ‘‘ Persons, whether of a higher 
or a lower rank, must Behave well”: that was his point, 
and he ceased not, throughout the latter half of his eager 
and busy life, to make it. He did not, he said, demand 
absolute power over the people ; he would, even as Corrector, 
be “limited by King and Council.” But a Corrector there 
must be. Were not all these earthquakes, wars, and other 
loud disturbances (it was the 1750s) direct warnings 
from the Almighty, Who would, if the Sunday cards and 
the oaths should continue, send worse? All the Bishops 
and Clergy agreed that the depravity of the times was unex- 
ampled; but, alas, Mr. Cruden died of asthma in 1770, 
the times proceeded unchecked, and the Almighty did send 
worse, for in due time there arrived the French Revolution, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and the European wars. 

There is reason to believe that those whom the gods 
wish to compile a Concordance, they must first make mad, 
for it would never get done by the quite sane. An index 
is bad enough, and its compilers are very usually overtaken 
with derangement in the course of their task ; but a complete 
verbal concordance of such an extensive piece of literature 
as the Bible seems to presuppose that crazy, fantastic diligence, 
that mental skew, which has produced so many of the world’s 
odder achievements, such as cross-word puzzles, carving 
the complete works of Shakespeare on a walnut-shell, and 
what not. There seems, anyhow, little doubt that “ the 
amiable but eccentric Mr. Cruden” had fits of mild frenzy 





MACAULAY 


even before he undertook, exactly two centuries ago, his 
tremendous task of word-hunting and word-tabling which 
has so benefited enquiring posterity. He started (if one 
may say so without offence) somewhat on the moon’s side 
of lunacy, being a Calvinist of Aberdeen, and early showed 
signs of what his first biographer, Dr. Alexander Chalmers, 
mildly calls flightiness. Some said that a mad dog had 
bitten him, but this does not seem necessary, and it was 
thought more likely that his first love affair, which was 
“attended by horrid circumstances,” overset him. The 
horrid circumstances were that the young lady, daughter 
of a local clergyman, was enamoured, like Byblis, of her 
brother, and with more success. Poor Alexander’s brain 
collapsed under this shock, and he was shut up for a fortnight, 
which was thought to have cured him, but he never seemed 
wholly cured, and, coming shortly afterwards to London, 
he behaved most strangely, except when he stuck to proof- 
correcting, which was his proper job. He somehow got 
the post of Reader aloud in French to the elderly Lord 
Derby, but he could not pronounce French, so spelled it 
out letter by letter, which seemed to him quite in order, 
and, when dismissed as unsuitable, refused to go, since he had, 
he did not cease to point out, been engaged for a year. 

If, as is said, indomitable persistence is one of the marks 
of mania, then mad poor Cruden at this time was. However, 
force at length prevailed, and he returned to proof-correcting, 
and soon opened a bookshop in the City, becoming Bookseller 
to Queen Caroline. Then, in 1736, he began his mighty 
task, “so much,” as has been remarked, “ beyond human 
patience,” and actually finished it in time for the autumn 
publishing season of 1737. The great work, applauded 
and esteemed though it was by valuable clergymen and others, 
seems, so far as the author was concerned, to have been a 
flop d’estime; he made little money by it, became again 
slightly unbalanced, and gave himself to an over-persevering 
pursuit of a rich widow who spurned him. Presently one 
Mr. Wightman, a rival bookseller and suitor, kidnapped 
him and carried him off to a private mad-house of his own 
in Bethnal Green, where he was illegally imprisoned, strait- 
waistcoated, chained, and barbarously entreated, for several 
months, escaping at length by cutting off the part of his ved 
to which he was chained and dropping from the window. 

The spirited account he wrote of this ill-usage is the most 
readable of his several pamphlets. There seems to have 
been no justification, either legal or moral, for the kidnapper 
Mr. Wightman, and that Cruden lost the action he brought 
against him would seem odd, if anything in English law 
could surprise us. It was every one’s hand against the 
suspected lunatic, and no treatment was too brutal, even 
for so mild and rational a maniac as poor Alexander, to 
whose excellent reason and civil demeanour many witnesses 
testified. Justice looked the other way, Mr. Wightman 
got off free, and Alexander received not a penny damages. 
However, “ Mr. C. is far from being of a revengeful spirit,” 
and settled down to correct proofs and the nation’s morals, 
from time to time molested and confined in mad-houses 
by as pert, silly, lightheaded, conceited persons as are to be 
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found between Hyde Park Corner and Limehouse. Un- 
daunted by such annoyances from foolish and malicious 
blockheads, the Corrector carried on his avocations and 
pursued his ambitions ; he tried to see the king, tried for a 
knighthood, tried to stand for parliament, tried, most in- 
domitably, to win the affections of a Miss Abney ; all these 
efforts being in vain, he fell back on trying to get himself 
appointed Corrector of the People, to reform the nation, 
and to relieve condemned prisoners. This last, and the 
Concordance, were the two great successes of his life. 


MY LAST 


’ 1937 
—— 

A kindly, religious, dauntless man, of a type called eccenty 
whimsical, or, if one likes, unbalanced, or, with Dr. Chalmer 
flighty, or, with the pert, conceited, malicious busybodie 
mad. Something of a moon’s man, or there would have 
been no Concordance and no Corrector. Generous 
amiable Calvinist, he would have saved the world from 
perdition if he could: failing this, he bequeathed to it such 
interesting information as that in all the Bible there jg only 
one flea, and that is the one that the king came out af: 
in I Samuel, 24, 14. ; 


JOURNEY 


By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


[This was the last short story written by Signor Pirandello, and was completed only a few weeks before his death] 


TARTLED from my sleep—I find myself thrown out 
of my compartment, in the middle of the night, at a 
small railway station along the line. I am alone and have 
no luggage. I can hardly overcome my astonishment but 
what seems most surprising is that I have not the slightest 
bruise on me nor do I have the faintest recollection of how 
all this happened. 

I find myself alone, on the ground, in pitch darkness, near 
a station where there isn’t a soul whom I can ask for guidance 
or help. Worse still is the fact that I don’t even yet realise 
why I am making this journey: I have not the slightest 
recollection of the town I came from or the town I was 
going to when I fell here. I do not even know the reason 
for this journey nor whether I had any luggage with me when I 
started. I suppose I must have had none for I have none now. 

The night is so dark that I cannot even see the name of 
the station, but I am quite sure that I have never been here 
before. The large square outside the station is equally 
deserted. One solitary lamp is still burning at a corner. 
I get nearer the light, examining myself to feel if I am really 
alive. My hands go quickly over my body and I have no 
doubt that it is really myself walking in that strange deserted 
town at such an hour of the night. 

Dawn will soon be here. Some time passes. I walk 
slowly towards the centre of the town as the sun rises and I 
see things which would astonish me were it not for a greater 
astonishment which seizes me in noticing that other persons 
like myself are now moving in the town, with complete ease 
and assurance, as if each of them knew what he was doing 
and was carrying on the natural course of life. 

I am almost swept away by the crowd: yet something 
pulls me back, making me feel uneasy and uncomfortable. 
I know nothing about myself, or who I am and where I want 
to go, while they seem so utterly sure of themselves and of 
their movements. Of course it is all my fault, not theirs, 
but however hard I try to do the same as they do, something 
pulls me back again and makes me feel nervous and unsafe. 

Can it be possible that I have reached my age without 
ever having done any werk? Yet I know that I have worked 
hard, very hard. Was it only in a dream then? Why 
do other people seem to know of my work and turn round 
to look at me or even raise their hat when I pass by? Do 
they mistake me for somebody else? But nobody else is 
in front of me or behind. Why then do they seem to 
know me and welcome me in this town where I do not recol- 
Ject ever having been? Is it perhaps my dress? Am I 
dressed in somebody else’s clothes? How could it have 
happened if I have no luggage with me ? 

Again my hands quickly feel my body and notice something 
hard bulging from an inside pocket. It is an old wallet, 
badly discoloured by time and by what looks like a prolonged 
stay in water. It cannot be mine: I do not remember 
having ever had such a wallet. With great care I tear the 
two ends that have been matted together by the water. 
Amongst a few letters, almost unreadable through the action 
of water on the ink, I find a small sacred image, one of those 


which I used to receive every Sunday at Church when ; 
child. Stuck on its reverse side is a photo of the same size, 
the photo of a beautiful young girl, in a bathing costume. 
standing against the wind and stretching both arms toward 
me in friendly greeting. 

While I look at the beautiful girl I have almost the impr. 
sion, if not the certainty, that that friendly smile and thos 
two inviting arms are really pointing to me: yet, howeye; 
hard I try to remember, I have not the slightest recollectio, 
of having seen her before. Could it be possible for such 
a lovely creature to be entirely wiped out from my memory, 
like a leaf in a storm ? Why should I have placed her pictur 
against the sacred image unless it were because she was the 
woman I intended to marry ? 

I carry on my search still further and from a hidden pocket 
of the wallet an old banknote sticks out, neatly folded and 
slightly damaged by the water. Judging by its discoloured 
appearance it must have slept there for years. It is a note 
for a large amount, now entirely withdrawn from circulation, 
I wonder whether it is really mine and whether I can use jt 
as I have no other money on me. A restaurant is nearby and 
I begin to feel the need for some food. The manager, to my 
surprise, seems to recognise m2 and to treat me with th 
extreme deference due to some exceptionally important 
client. Immediately a table is cleared for me, but I refuse to 
sit. I want first of all to discuss the note. The manager 
agrees that it is a very old one, but, he adds, for an important 
and well-known person like myself, the bank will be pleased 
to change it without any formality. He offers to accompany 
me to the bank where I am handed, in exchange, a large 
bundle of smaller notes, more than the small wallet could 
ever contain. I walk back to the restaurant but in the meantim: 
the news that I am no longer a penniless man must have 
gone round for, on coming out, I find a big car waiting form: 
with the driver, his cap in his hand, and holding open the 
door for me to step in. I don’t know where he is going 
take me but I begin to realise that as I have a car I must also 
have a home. Yes, I have a home, a beautiful old-fashioned 
place where my ancestors must have lived before me and 
my successors will probably live after mz. But is all this heavy 
furniture my own? I don’t seem to remember the place. 
I feel a stranger in it, almost an intruder. There is nobody! 
can ask. It all looks bare and empty, just as bare and empty 
as the whole town looked last night when I was thrown out 
at the station. I try to make myself comfortable but I fee! 
cold and miserable. I will not allow myself to give way and 
pacing up and down the room I casually notice a door whici 
opens into a fully lit bedroom. On the bed the same beautiful 
girl of the photo is reclining, her bare arms outstretched 
towards me as an invitation. I have no doubt. She is alive. 

But where has she disappeared to ? Has all this been a dream? 

At dawn, when I woke up from my sleep, she had 4is- 
appeared. The bed, so warm during the night, had turned 
as icy as a grave. Where has she gone? I am alone agait. 
All around me is the stale smell of a place where life 
extinct, the smell of old and forgotten furniture, 
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Sitting on the armchair I look at them, listening to their 
warning almost as if I were the victim of a gigantic joke. 
But soon I realise that it is no joke. Is my life then, already 
at an end? Has this been my last journey? The farewell 
for ever before the Great Departure ? And while I watch them 
—their heads bent towards me almost as in prayer—l1 notice 
that suddenly—locks of grey hair seem to grow on them. It 
all happens under my eyes and I can hardly believe it. “ You 
see,” they scem to say, “ this is no joke. Our own hair is 
turaing white.” Even those of them who have stood by the 
door, little children still wobbling on their legs, have now 
come nearer and grown older while reaching my chair. 
One of them, a little child, has now become a promising girl 
whose arms are stretched round my neck, head bowed on 
my chest. 


This cannot be my home. I am the victim of a nightmare. 
No doubt I have been going through one of the maddest 
dreams. Almost to reassure myself I look at myself in a 
mircot hanging on the opposite wall. Can it be true? Is 
that aged face my own ? Is that my real self? When did I 
atso old? Who made me like that? How did this happen 
go suddenly ? Is this possible ? Or is it a fresh dream ? 

There is a knock at the door. Somebody informs me that 
my children have come to see me. My children? I am 
rerified at the thought of having any children. When did 
I marty? When were they born? Was it yesterday when I 
yas still young? If so I shall be pleased to meet them 
now, at once. 

They enter the room, carrying in their arms children of 
their own. ‘They all come near me, gently helping me_ to 
sit in an armchair and reproaching me for having got out 
of bed to meet them. At your age, with such lung trouble, 
they say, you should be more careful. How do they know ? 


I can bear it no longer. I feel that I want to stand and run 
away but I soon realise that no longer can I do what I like. 
And through the same eyes, once so young and now so 
hopelessly aged, I stop to stare, motionless and dumb, 











What do they know about my age? How do they know 
that I can no longer stand on my legs ? 


at those kneeling near me, my white-haired children. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


By D. J. T. LUSK 


Ik nine out of fifty-four Powers confer 
Three times in each Capital City, 

In how many ways can a deadlock occur 
If they sit on a Standing Committee ? 


Who is or are Les Cagoullards, 
Miss Bapsy Pavry, Klee, 

Bernard Shaw and Thomas Farr, 
The Mayor of Mandalay ? 


Heave to, fetch a compass, while splicing a brace 
Knit three, drop a perl to a swine ; 

Keep fit on tomatoes by lifting your face, 
And eat Hay when you’re wanting to dine. 


How many Batmans make an Oke, 
How many Funts a Pood ? 

If a Peck of Pepper makes you choke, 
What Perches make a Rood ? 


Compare at half time all the unfinished scores 
Of Schubert, Shostakovitch, Brahms ; 

And explain how a crooner can open his movth 
Without any visible qualms. 


Determine to the nearest ell 
The rope that you must bring 
Before a hot jazz leader 
Can be induced to Swing. 


You may write what you please about any disease, 
Provided it ends in an “ -itis.” 
Tell in disma! spondees for the Senegalese 


What their plight is where right is what might is. 


Debunk with zest the smartly dressed, 
The rabid herbalist, 

That perfect pest a memory test, 
The cruciverbalist. 


Explain with a graph in invisible ink 
Low temperature carbonisation. 

Do empirical schools of economists think 
There’s a reason for Rationalisation ? 


For drivers and pedestrians 
(The speeding and the sped) 


Compute the ratio between 
The quick ones and the dead. 


How much is a Scruple, a Hogshead of Mead, 
A Puncheon of Brandy or Gin, 

A Pocket of Hops and a Fodder of Lead, 
A Catty, Chang, Cor, Kilderkin ? 


Give anglice “ Star’s Drama in 
Sensational Ordeals.” 

Has a Gaggle of Geese got more to say 
Than a Presbytery of Seals ? 


When Arsenal play with the Villa away, 
Could the wisdom of Solomon choose 

Whether Queen of the South would beat Hamilton A., 
Or West Bromwich Albion lése ? 


What are Waqfs, waffles, Wahhibites, 
Incunables and Ides ? 

When or where are Zeberzed, 
Yom Kippur, Palais Glides ? 


Give Accusative case of the Aryan race 
(But decline to compare it in Yiddish), 

The future of Sago, the past of a Dago, 
The principal parts of a fish. 


Are bowling seen at Bethnal Green, 
Men minding peas at Kew, 

The happy mean at Aberdeen, 
Field games at Waterloo ? 


You may trespass apace on our valuable space 
To tell us the Truth about Life. 

Give the world’s record pace in the armaments race ; 
Is a Thane a Recorder of Fife ? 


Give cost in L.s.d. to those 
With politics who flirt, 

If every time they turn their coat 
They have to dye their shirt. 


[A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best reply to this contri- 
bution, in not more than 72 lines of verse or 700 words of 
prose. Entries must be delivered not later than Tuesday, 
December 28th.—Epb. The Spectator.) 
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DANZIG, GERMANY AND POLAND 


By JOHN 


ECENT developments in Danzig have once more focussed 
world-wide attention—-or rather would have done were 
it not for the gravity of the general political situation—on the 
vexed problem of the “ Corridor,” allowed to lapse since the 
conclusion of the Polish-German Non-Aggression Pact of 
1934. It may be that the precise significance of these 
developments have been misunderstood in view of more 
important considerations in East and West. 

By the final dissolution of the Catholic Centre the Nazi 
Government have at last completed the policy of Gletchschaltung 
which has characterised Herr Greiser’s term of office as Presi- 
dent of the Senate. The Committee of the Centre had, in the 
circumstances, deemed it expedient to “ refrain from using 
their formal rights of complaint” in return for a general 
amnesty. This “ voluntary ” liquidation might be—and in 
some quarters certainly is—considered to legalise the pro- 
cedure. At any rate, with the disappearance of the last non- 
Polish oppositional organisation in the so-called Free City, the 
National Socialists have finally and conclusively achieved an 
object in which they failed, despite all the resources of the 
Reich’s propaganda, at the more or less democratic elections of 
1933 and 1935—namely, the securing of the two-thirds 
majority in the Diet permitting them to alter the Constitution. 
Today two Polish civilians are the only un-uniformed members 
of a Diet of 72. 

An Anschluss, therefore, the possibility of which was to be 
deduced from the governmental battle cry Zuriick zum Reich, 
would merely confirm a fait accompli. In view of the reality 
of political, if not legal, annexation, such a declaration could 
only have an economic significance. And, however desirable 
they may consider the former, even the most extreme Danzig 
chauvinists are not blind to the disaster concomitant on the 
latter. 

Danzig, first of all, gives a “ free and secure access to the 
sea” to the “territories inhabited by indisputably Polish 
populations ”’; such access is essential to the very existence 
of an “Independent State” in Poland’s particular geo- 
graphical and political position, sandwiched between the 
U.S.S.R. and the Reich. The remarkable development of 
Poland’s maritime trade has, moreover, been the result of 
the various restrictions and prohibitive tariffs in neighbouring 
and generally hostile countries during and after the Crisis. 
Today 80 per cent. of Poland’s foreign trade is shipped 
through the ports of Gdynia and Danzig. On the other 
hand, the difficulties encountered in Danzig, under stress 
of German revisionist tactics, and the consequent insecurity 
of that territorial access to the sea which alone guarantees 
Poland’s economic and political independence, necessitated 
the construction of Gdynia efter the Danzig Dockers’ Strike 
of 1920; Danzig refused to permit the entrance of military 
supplies for the Polish army during the Bolshevik invasion. 
Moreover, Gdynia was necessitated by the various technical 
deficiencies in the port of Danzig, due to its deliberate neglect 
under Prussian rule. On the other hand, any faith placed in 
Gdynia’s ability to cope with the entire export traffic has, 
despite her almost miraculous development, long been 
abandoned. 

Danzig is perfectly aware that its natural hinterland is 
neither East Prussia, nor Germany, nor even Pomerania, 
but Poland. For this reason the attitude of the great majority 
of her population, her industrial, commercial and working 
classes, whether Social Democrats, Liberals or Centrists, 
towards Poland have changed little’ despite the show. of 
swasukas. They have aiways opposed the tactics of govern- 
mental friction-makers depending financially on Berlin. 
‘Throughout the long tragi-comedy of Polish-Danzig relations, 
commercial interests have continually demanded a commercial 





KAESTLIN 


rapprochement between Danzig and Poland. In Previous 
disputes Poland has always been victorious because she 
leaned on the Danzig bourgeoisie. Hence the continua] 
efforts of the small clique of Germanophil authorities 1) 
destroy the power of that bourgeoisie. 

Yet even these authorities cannot be entirely obliyioys 
of present and historical facts. There is, for instance, 
the considerable increase of export and import traffic sing 
Danzig’s incorporation in the Polish customs area and 
the regaining of her status as a port of world importance, 

The economic interests of Danzig and Poland are identical 
Thus, the demand for an economic Anschluss is unlikely 
to come from Danzig, where, however much the political 
opposition be eliminated, the economic opposition jis stil] 
in power. Just as the recent anti-semitic violence was immedj- 
ately checked-by the threat of boycott on the part of Jewish and 
non-Jewish houses, so the extreme pan-Germanism of 
Danzig’s authorities must be limited by her commercia! 
interests. Danzig’s economic frontiers do not coincide with 
her proposed political frontiers. And this is why, despite al 
Greiser’s and Forster’s verbosity, despite the inspired articles 
to the Danziger Vorposten, the Senate is unlikely to push to 
its logical conclusion a policy diametrically opposed to 
Danzig’s welfare. The question is less whether the Danzigers 
want to be Germans, which ethnically nobody denies them 
to be, than whether they are prepared to sacrifice themselves 
on the altar of Germanic chauvinism and to a propagandist 
cause. ‘“‘ Propagandist”’ because a formal declaration of 
annexation confirming a fait accomplt could not be of economic 
or even of strategic interest to either Danzig or Berlin. The 
loss of official independence could only spell impoverishment 
to a port relying entirely on its Polish hinterland, and the 
addition of a third-rate port to an East Prussian hinterland 
notorious for agricultural bankruptcy and already incapable 
of adequately supporting the ports at its disposal, could be of 
no interest to Berlin save as an opportunity for establishing 
there a Baltic naval base—and this Danzig would inevitably 
become in case of war, whether the declaration were made 
or no. 

Strategically, forma! reunion can hardly constitute a vital 
necessity for Berlin for the simple reason that, officially 
or no, actual political annexation has already progressively 
converted Danzig into a fortified town. Detachments of 
German regiments and air force units are stationed in the 
so-called Free City, fortifications have been erected, Danzigers 
do military service in Germany and, in case of mobilisation, 
would serve with the German forces. 

The presence of a German military base at the mouth of 
the Vistula must, quite apart from economic considerations, 
be a source of anxiety to Warsaw authorities today, as was 
its prospect to Pilsudski. And in accusing Colonel Beck 
of responsibility for the continual delimitation of the political 
power of the-pro-Polish bourgeoisie by his fatal tolerance of 
Ferster’s coups d'état, M. Strassburger would seem almost 
purposely to avoid explaining the Polish Foreign Minister's 
vacillating and—it would seem—deliberately — negligent 
policies, by pointing to the precise degree in which they are 
both imposed by the vulnerability of Pomorze. To a dis- 
passionate observer, the alternative would seem to lie between 
a Warsaw-Berlin détente on the basis of those pacts, involving 
a Danzig policy prejudicial to Polish interests, and a policy 
favourable to Danzig involving pressure on Danzig authorities, 
consequent friction with Berlin and the weakening of Poland’s 
hold on Pomorze—a dilemma that would explain a foreign 
policy lacking the approbation of large sections of the Polish 
public, if not altogether justifying Colonel Beck’s active and 
totally irrational support of Greiser at Geneva. 
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STAGE 
THE THEATRE 


By John Murray and Allan Berete. At the 


# Room Service.”’ 
Strand Theatre 

Tue critics, rightly, found this piece uproariously funny ; and 

so did the audience on the night I went, though it wasn’t a 

yery big audience. Room Service isn’t what you might call a 

considerable play, but it does provide the peg for a few remarks 

about American farces in London. There was a day—which 
my generation is too young to remember—when French farces 
were the fashionable offering. They may or may not have 
pleased, but they made their mark: so that to this day any form 
of human activity which entails popping in and out of doors 

_whether the doors give on to a bedroom or not—may still 

be acceptably described as “‘ like a French farce.” 

Today, however, what with improved communications 
and all that, the managers have put their sights up. Paris is 
ignored. “ From the Hungarian ”’ is the least exotic label that 
we may expect; and even that is rarer than a certificate of 
trans-Atlantic success. Like Once in a Lifetime, like Three Men 
ona Horse, like Boy Meets Girl, Room Service comes to London 
with all the prestige that American audiences can give it. It 
was, and probably still is, a big success in New York. The 
story of it is this. An impresario with a cast of twenty-two is 
rehearsing a play in a New York hotel. The play is called 
Godspeed and (from what we hear of it) apparently aims at 
being described as an American Cavalcade. The impresario 
js resourceful but penniless. The author of the play—sud- 
denly arriving from Oswego—is, though equally penniless, 
not resourceful, being in fact a callow, leggy youth. 

The hotel management, whose representatives are far from 
callow, is rootedly opposed to the idea of pennilessness either 
in its clients or—as a consequence—in itself. The structure of 
the play is therefore mainly composed of subterfuges—shifts 
which will keep the wolf from the door until the curtain has 
goneup on a success. These shifts include—-among other things 
—casting the White Russian waiter (formerly of Stanislavsky’s 
Own) for a leading part on condition that he serves an 
ilicit meal to the impresario and his abettors: and making 
the coltish author sham dead to keep the police out of the 
impresario’s headquarters. The best bit in the play is the 
climax of this ruse. The author fails to keep up his death- 
throes long enough and expires before his first night is over 
and the scenery is safe from the bailiffs. It therefore becomes 
necessary to prolong matters by saying a few reverent words 
over the corpse. ‘‘ Unhappy youth,’’ laments the impresario, 
“he died too soon’; the last two words are as full of venom 
as of double entendre. The corpse finally calls his own and 
everybody clse’s bluff by resurrecting himself in order to 
be sick. 

Of course, it all comes right in the end and gives the audience 
a thoroughly enjoyable evening. Room Service is probably 
the funniest ‘play to be seen in London now. It may, never- 
theless, fail, as other American farces have failed before it. 
If it does, it deserves to. The production at the Strand 
Theatre is second or third rate. Mr. William Swetland, it 
is true, gives a peerless performance as the director of the 
play—solemnly preposterous, irrationally wise ; and Mr. Hartley 
Power is adequate, if not conspicuously inspired, as the impre- 
satio, But too many of the others are second strings to second 
strings. The ladies are almost as bad as their clothes; and 
the actor who comes on to wind the proceedings up lets every- 
thing down with a bang just when everything ought to have 
gone up (with a bang) like a rocket. 

The play might have been memorably, instead of merely, 
diverting. We could so easily have been made to care about 
the fate of Godspeed. If the Russian waiter, reading his part, 
had sounded really good, . . . if the author had had something 
more than his plight to recommend him, . . . if the leading lady 
had given some sign of histrionic ability. If these and other 
things had happened, Room Service would be good for a year 
inLondon. As it is, it’s the funniest play we can hope to see 
until America sends us another first-rate comedy wit a second- 
rate cast. It has a flavour of the Marx Brothers about it, 
and the stage is dominated by a stuffed moose head which 
(together with two owls) turns upon Broadway for just the 
tight sort of ridiculous reasons, PETER FLEMING. 


AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 
“Marie Walewska.” At the Empire 
IN a recent book by Gilbert Seldes there is a publicity photo- 
graph of Greta Garbo, in which her face has been superimposed 
upon a picture of the Sphinx. This well illustrates the mixed 
atmosphere of legend and ballyhoo which has been built up 
round her, and it is the measure of her greatness that when, at 
fairly rare intervals, we see her on the screen, the legend 
vanishes, and it is as a human being and a consummate actress 
that we welcome her. She is above all real. Her record in 
films (which now stretches back for many years into the distant 
days when Scandinavian films presented their naive and simple 
stories, set in the clear Northern air, of the contest between the 
powers of good and evil) is one of such consistent triumph 
that one must perforce approach each new film of hers in the 
most critical spirit possible. Vain hope! Her qualities are 
those of a Bernhardt or a Duse, and the critical sense, striving 
hard to watch the structure and progress of the film, capitu- 
lates before the burning and vivid magnificence of the indi- 
vidual player. 

Marie Walewska is indeed notable in that, for the first time 
since Marie Dressler’s terrific effort in Anna Christie, Garbo 
is almost matched by another member of the cast. Charles 
Boyer has, until now, been by no means notable as an inspired 
actor, but here, as Napoleon, quite apart from the amazing 
physical resemblance, he achieves a vigour and sincerity which 
carry him to the higher reaches of acting. It is foolish in such 
a film to concern oneself with questions of historical accuracies, 
when it is so obviously the old recipe of the Great Love Story 
of the Great Man ; it is sufficient to remark that Boyer gives an 
amazing study of the man of action, at first all afire with ideals, 
but falling, as so many have ‘allen, because he seeks to impose 
his ideas by force, and finally destroyed by the very tyranny 
he set out to conquer. It is no mean achievement to carry this 
dictatorship theme right through a film which is primarily the 
story of a passionate love ; but Boyer succeeds, and succeeds 
triumphantly. 

Both he and Garbo are helped by the unwonted excellence 
of the dialogue, which, in spite of occasional lapses into Ruri- 
tanian lushness, has a touch of genius (one is reminded here and 
there of the prose scenes from The Dynasts), and also by the 
excellence of the supporting cast, of whom Maria Ouspenskaya 
as the Countess Pelagia, Alan Marshal as d’Ornano, and George 
Houston as Duroc, deserve especial praise. 

Parts of the film are spectacular. It opens with Cossacks 
galloping into the rich apartments of Count Walewski’s house 
(a sequence rather too reminiscent of The Scarlet Empress, 
in which Garbo’s quondam rival was more in need of the support 
of such esoteric thrills), and, about half-way through, there is a 
short but sensationally conceived sequence depicting the Retreat 
from Moscow, in which the over-sentimentalisation of the Dying 
Soldier cannot blot the grim magnificence of the snowscapes. 
There are court balls too, and parades of troops and uniforms 
and dresses. But in the end the whole film is one amazing 
dialogue between Boyer and Garbo. 

One may guess that Garbo will never excel this performance, 
which from beginning to end is deserving of that rarest uf 
epithets—pure. From the moment, a moment of cold horror, 
when, after giving herself to Napoleon for the sake of Poland, 
she suddenly realises that she loves him, an intensity of feeling 
surges up in her and beats out on us from the flat and unemo- 
tional surface of the screen without a second’s diminution. 
Sometimes it is so personal that one feels one is eavesdropping, 
that one should not see the face of a woman in which happiness 
and tragedy are fighting a battle which can only be resolved by 
her own spirit. Her beauty—and it is often breath-taking—is 
the least of her attributes ; for there has never been any other 
screen actress whom, with a full sense of all the higher values, 
one can unhesitatingly describe as great. 

No tribute to Marie Walewska can omit the names of the 
director, Clarence Brown, who has been responsible for several 
Garbo films, and to whom much of the unerring psychological 
accuracy of this production must no doubt be credited, and 
of Karl Freund, the cameraman, whose delicate lighting reveals 
more than a mere respect for the splendour of its objectives. 

Bast. WRIGHT. 
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THE BALLET 


More Polish Than Polish 


A POLIsH ballet is Covent Garden’s contribution to Christmas 
entertainment. ‘The company have come here with the honours 
of the Paris Exhibition thick upon them ; so they ought to be at 
least as good as the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, which was not awarded 
a similar prize. They have, too, as their artistic director and 
choreographer, Mme. Nijinska, whose ballets have in the past 
always shown an individual invention, usually in the direction 
of smartness and ingenuity, but also, in Danses Slaves et 
Tziganes and ‘‘ The Three Ivans” in Aurora’s Wedding, a 
robust vigour in the folk-dance style. Poland has also in the 
past supplied the Russian Ballet with some of its outstanding 
dancers. ‘There was Nijinsky and his sister, and, among others, 
Leon Woizikovsky. 

So to Covent Garden in the highest hopes of great things. 
And if The Legend of Cracow is not great, it is something fresh, 
vigorous and colourful. The artists who have provided the 
décor for these ballets have an eye for colours that are at once 
soft and rich. The skirts of the merchants’ wives of Cracow 
are lovely in colour and moved well in the dance, and the back- 
cloth is an admirable piece of work in the manner of Benois and 
Roerich, but more gentle in tone. The dressing of the devils 
in the second scene—for this is the tale of a Polish Faust who 
goes to Hell but is redeemed by prayer—is less successful. 
But here Mme. Nijinska’s choreography shows a feeling for 
large design and a real invention in the handling of a mass of 
dancers. 

The Song of the Soil might be described as a presentation of 
the raw material of Stravinsky’s Les Noces with the composer, 
Ramon Palester, undecided between folk-dance and sophistica- 
tion. The result is a half-baked score, full of old Stravinskian 
wise-cracks, but with some vigorous rhythms which the dancers 
put to good use. Again, the costumes are delightful in colour 
and design. The interest of the action rests here upon Polish 
folk-customs, and the result is quaint and charming, even if it 
does not amount to very much. It is a little difficult to recap- 
ture one’s first excitement at the spectacle of dancers in what we 
have learnt to call Russian boots squatting on their haunches 
and shooting out one leg after the other or leaping in the air 
and flinging their legs out sideways. But, at least, this ballet 
has an agreeable vitality. 

It is when these dancers abandon their boots for ballet- 
shoes and the women essay movement on points, that the 
limitations of the company, never very precise in the folk- 
dances which are apt to be rough-and-tumble, are painfully 
apparent. Mme. Nijinska, dazzled by Massine’s success (in 
balletomaniac opinion) with the Symphonies of Brahms, 
Berlioz and Tchaikovsky and undeterred by the failure of 
Fokine with Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, has had the unfor- 
tunate idea of balletifying Chopin’s Concerto in E minor. 
Whatever the merits of this work as music, it is certainly not 
very danceable. Without change of scene, costumes or lighting 
and with a company of dancers who seemed, most of them, to 
find even more difficulty in getting off their points than in getting 
on to them, the ballet proved incredibly boring, and one’s only 
resource was to stop watching and listen to M. ‘Turel’s admirable 
performance on the pianoforte. This is the reductio ad absurdum 
of the symphonic ballet, and, if the excuse is made that the lack 
of variety in the choreography is due to the limitations of the 
dancers’ technique, the answer is that, in the circumstances, 
the thing should never have been attempted. Of the principals 
only Mile. Slawska showed any real command of the classical 
style and managed to put something like bravura into her 
movements. In hopes of better things I went on Monday 
evening to see Recall, a ballet with a patriotic theme, set in 
the eighteenth century and danced partly on points, partly in 
boots. Unfortunately the music was poor and the choreo- 
graphy aimless. Even the décor was disappointing. 

In .The Legend of Cracow Mile. Glinka proved that she has 
a definite stage personality, which reminded one of the gay 
vigour and charm of Mme. Sokolova, and, at any rate, sufficient 
technique for the folk-style. Her male partner was vigorous 
in a rather crude way,and his idea of mime consisted, for the 
most part, in obliging the audience with a beaming smile— 
though he said his prayers at the end well enough. In sum, 
what these dancers need, before they can meet their English 
and Russian rivals on their own ground, is more polish and a 
thorough technical training. DyneLey HUssEy. 
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SIEBEN GOTTINGER 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespoadeate.] 


‘““EIN grosser Kampf der deutschen Gelehrtenwelt Seger 
cinen Despoten, der seine Geringschatzung der Wissenschafte, 
hGhnisch zur Schau trug.” Dieser Satz stammt merkwiirdige. 
weise nicht aus unserer Gegenwart, sondern er ist yon dem 
grossen deutschen Historiker Heinrich von T reitschke, dm 
wohl niemand die nationale Gesinnung absprechen kann, §; 
schrieb ihn im Zusammenhang mit jenem Ereignis, das gerade 
vor hundert Jahren Deutschland auf das héchste erregte, i; 
war der Fall der “‘G6ttinger Sieben.” 

Nach dem Tode des letzten Welfen, der in England yy 
Hannover zugleich regiert hatte, Konig Wilhelm IV, im 
Sommer 1837, folgte ihm in Hannover sein Bruder Ernst 
August, wahrend in England, wo die weibliche Erbfolge galt, 
seine Nichte Victoria herrschte. Ernst August war jm 
englischen Oberhause der Fiihrer der Hochtorys gewesen ung 
ein Feind jeder liberalen Reformen. Bald kiindigte Hannover; 
neuer Konig fiir sein Land die Aufhebung der neuen Ve. 
fassung von 1830 und die Wiedereinfuhrung der alten rp. 
aktionaren standischen Verfassung an. Die Beamten wurden 
wieder zu ‘‘ kOniglichen Dienern ” und ihres fritheren Verfas. 
sungseides entbunden. So wurden auch die Professoren de; 
Universitat von Gottingen, die damals genau hundert Jahre 
alt war, aufgefordert, dem neuen Kénig den Huldigungseid 
zu leisten. Nur sieben Professoren der juristischen und 
philosophischen Fakultat protestierten dagegen. Sie richteten 
an den Kurator der Universitat ein Schreiben, das besagte, 
dass sie sich nur an ihren urspriinglichen Verfassungseid 
gebunden fiihlten und dass sie den ‘ Huldigungseid” 
ablehnten. Diese sieben Professoren waren die Historiker 
Dahlmann und Gervinus, der Jurist Albrecht, der Orientalist 
Ewald, der Physiker Wilhelm Weber und die Philologen 
Jakob und Wilhelm Grimm. 

Am 11. Dezember 1837 erschien dann eine kénigliche 
Verfiigung, durch welche die Géttinger Sieben ihres Lehramts 
entsetzt wurden. Drei Professoren, Dahlmann, Gervinus 
und Jakob Grimm wurde ausserdem befohlen, aus “ freiem 
Antrieb ” binnen drei Tagen das Land zu verlassen, da siz 
sonst zu einer strengen Untersuchung “an einen bestimmten 
Ort im KoOnigreich gebracht wiirden.”’” Die Drei zogen auch 
die Emigration dem Gefangnis vor und wichen vor dieser 
kOniglichen Erpressung. 

Ganz Deutschland geriet in eine ungeheure Aufregung. 
Man nahm fiir und gegen die Géttinger Sieben leidenschaftlich 
Stellung. Nattrlich verteidigten die oberen Beamten, die 
um ihre Stellungen zitterten, den reaktiondren Konig, wihrend 
das Volk fast einmutig gegen diesen neuen Streich der Metter- 
nich-Kreaturen energisch protestierte. Es erschienen in 
diesen Tagen zahllose Flugschriften und die Vertriebenen 
wurden iiberall, wohin sie kamen, als Martyrer ihrer Uber- 
zeugung sttirmisch gefeiert. Der Fall der Géttinger Sieben 
legte auf akademischen Boden den Grundstein fiir jene 
Bewegung, die sich ein Dutzend Jahre spater in ganz Deutsch- 
land als Revolution und Abrechnung mit der Metternichschen 
Reaktion organisierte. Weit tiber die aktuelle Bedeutung 
dieses Protestes von ‘‘ Mannerstolz vor Fiirstenthronen” 
hinaus wurde der Fall der gemassregelten Professoren ein 
machtiger Faktor fiir die politische Macht des deutschen 
Professorentums, die sich bis zur Zeit Bismarcks behauptete. 

Zwei schone Anekdoten kennzeichnen am besten die damalige 
Situation. Auf der einen Seite, die kuschenden Kollegen det 
Sieben, am klarsten in der Haltung des beriihmten Physikers 
Gauss. Dieser war gezwungen, eine wichtige Arbeit mi 
dem gemassregelten Wilhelm Weber aufzugeben und machte 
seinem Arger dariiber mit jenen klassischen Worten Luft: 
** Mein Lieber, wenn Sie einem wiitenden Stier begegnen, 
wahrend Sie gerade ein wertvolles Teleskop in der Hand 
halten—miissen Sie da unbedingt mit dem teuren Instrumeni 
auf das Tier losdreschen ?””—Die-andere Begebenheit wurde 
von Jakob Grimm.erzahlt. Als sich Grimm am 16. Dezembet 
uber die Grenze ins Hessische, in sein Geburtsland rettete, 
traf er eine alte Frau, die zu ihrem Enkelkinde sagte : “ Gib 
dem Herren eine Hand, er ist ein Fliichtling ! ” 

Der “‘ unpolitische ’ aber feige berithmte Gauss auf det 
einen Seite, die unbekannte giitige Frau aus dem Volke 
auf der anderen Seite,—in ihnen sind, bis auf den heutigen 
Tag, die beiden Elemente deutschen Wesens in wahrhafi 
klassischer Form enthalten. 
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Mistletoe for Holly 

The vans, often armed with rather ruthless campaigners, 
which tour the country against Christmas and return laden 
with holly, have had much longer journeys than their wont. 
Holly is in plenty; but holiy-berries are very few indeed, not 
because the trees and bushes were barren but because the 
birds, especially the blackbirds, were many and previous. 
Yet with some berries the countryside is even more than 
ysually bright. One sweetbriar hedge is opaque with hips. 
They are as thick almost as were the leaves and have not 
heen touched, though the shell that holds the pips is sweeter 
than most berries. The ivy is well-berried, but the colours 
of course are not gay enough for Christmas. Householders 
will have to rely on that genial parasite or epiphyte the 
mistletoe; but how very little grows in England! And 
how much in France, where it finds a peculiarly congenial 
host in the popular poplars of the Aisne district. A more 
or less new enemy, or friend, to its berries has appeared in 
the medical professional. It supplies a very useful remedy, 
though doubtless its aid in adding to Christmas gaiety is 
yet more remedial. 
. * * * * 


Christmas Flowers 

In spite of the altogether exceptional severity of this 
December a quantum of flowers as well as berries will greet 
Christmas Day. One of the least expected (in my garden) 
isa bush of the common mauve Veronica, a bush described 
in the text as not entirely hardy. It still carries a great deal 
of blossom and it was planted as a screen on a bank of yellow 
cay that was almost all subsoil. That humble plant, the 
lung-wort, of which some of us are fond, has been hit by the 
frost but more flowers have opened. A well sheltered Viburnum 
Fragrans is not only smothered with blossom but is very 
sweet, unlike many other precocious flowers. The prize 
for continuous flowering goes to a wild oxlip put in a sheltered 
corner, It will see Christmas in. 

* x * * 


Old Cottages 

It is strongly desired by the Ministry of Health that as 
many people as may be shall avail themselves of the grant 
for reconditioning old cottages, but local bodies do not always 
agree with the Ministry or support it. A landowner in the 
West Country desired to rejuvenate some cottages in great 
need of repair. He fulfilled all conditions such as pledging 
himself to let them at not more than half a crown a week. 
His request was refused by the local council on the ground 
that he was well-off enough to recondition them without a 
loan, though it is specifically laid down that the status of 
the owner shall not be considered. The Ministry can do 
nothing in the matter. 

* * * * 


Nuts or Squirrels 

Keats remarked in a famous poem that the squirrel’s 
granary was full. It is not only, or chiefly, the granary that is 
filled, at any rate in the case of the grey squirrel. There is a 
country house remarkable, almost famous, for the number and 
excellence of the walnut trees round about it. They bore well 
this year ; but sic vos, non vobis. The owners failed to secure 
a single dish of nuts. The house is situated on. the north side 
of London about twenty miles or less out. All this district 
is so populous with grey squirrel, that any fruit, even peaches 
within a greenhouse, are difficult to protect. It is unexpected 
but, I think, true that the towns or suburbs keep up the 
supply of the less desirable animals of the country. The 
swarming grey squirrels of South Hertfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire, though originally colonised in part from Woburn, are fed 
by the squirrels that spread north from such sanctuaries as 
Regent’s Park. The towns are great breeding haunts of 
sparrows and rats. More surprisingly, the carrion crow has a 
liking for the suburbs, at any rate as a feeding ground; and 
the brown owl, which is much the most predatory of the 
tribe, nests in numbers in many towns. The grey squirrel is, 
doubtless, the most perfect of town dwellers: tame, engaging 
and very little harmful; but he can be over-er couraged. 
Incidentally, does the urban squirrel habitually or ever attempt 
to hoard ? 





COUNTRY LIFE 


A Perfect Pot Piant 

The brightest thing in the house is a pot or two of the Golden 
Gleam nasturtium. The plants have never seen the inside 
ot any glass house. They were dug up in the garden before 
the frosts began and put into a pot. Bright, floriferous, 
sweet smelling, dwarf in habit but long in stalk the flowers 
are a delightful winter decoration. They have every virtue 
desired in a pot plant and are equally good for a hanging 
basket, a device of which some of the more botanical station- 
masters have made excellent use. The plant is a puzzle in 
one regard. It resows itself with great persistence. If you 
once have a plant in a congenial bed you will have its descendants 
there for several years; but their successors, at least in my 
small experience, increase their climbing or straggling habit. 
There are, of course, the two types, the dwarf and the rambler, 
but the degenerate dwarfs seem to me to relapse to the wander- 
ing habit that is strong throughout the race. They give 
a good example of the skill of the florists and seed specialists. 
Only constant and conscientious selection enables varieties 
(if not species) to maintain this quality. Perhaps the best 
example is the Shirley poppy. Self-sown it degenerates 
greatly after one season and prescntly relapses altogether to 
the size and colour of remoter ancestors. Since the above 
was written I see that the now verious varieties of the dwari 
Gleam nasturtium are strongly urged as pot plants in Messrs. 
Suttons’, and doubtless other of the catalogues that are now 
being sent out. 

* * * * 

Chincherinchees 

The nearest rival to the Gleams within the house is a bowl 
of South African Chincherinchee flowers sent over in cold 
storage. They are a marvellous combination of strength 
and delicacy. The bottoms of the stalks which you are advised 
to sever were so tough that they almost defied a strong pair of 
scissors. The delicate white heads of flowers open slowly 
and sedately and persist in virgin freshness for a great many 
weeks. South Africa is not only peculiarly rich in lovely 
flowers ; her season waxes when ours wanes ; its heyday is our 
autumn ; and even those who visit that sunny and most hos- 
pitable land in February find some glorious relics, especially 
in the heaths, which might very well be imported here for they 
last for months. Experto crede. The flowers are one example 
out of many signifying how closely we are in touch with South 
Africa, that floral paradise. Octavo-sized Christmas cards, 
sufficiently solid and weighty in structure, go out for the sum of 
one halfpenny; and go quickly, by air mail. An illustrated 
well-bound book (lighter, it is true, than such books often are) 
that I sent out to a resident near Cape Town cost twopence 
halfpenny. The ‘ shrinkage of the world ” (a title coined by 
Mr. Townsend in The Spectator over forty years ago) has con- 
tinued at a pace even beyond the imagination of that very 
imaginative writer. 

* * * * 

Woodcock Dates 

It is usually maintained by sportsmen that the great month 
for the arrival of woodcock immigrants from the north and 
west is November. Evidence that comes from acute observers 
on the South Coast convinces me that many more arrive in 
January than at any other date. They come in at night 
almost invariably and in a suddezn cold spell they are so 
numerous that if you stand on the shore, near Hythe, for 
example, you may hear them overhead, and now and again 
hear even the thud of a tired bird half collapsing with weariness. 
One observer has both heard the noise and picked up the 
exhausted but otherwise uninjured bird. My own experience 
for what it is worth tends to corroborate this view. Late 
during the War, the sand dunes between Calais and Boulogne 
were packed with woodcock and a Frenchman recorded that 
he and a friend or two had shot over a hundred at such a 
time and in such conditions. The date was January and 
the weather a frosty snowstorm. On these dunes as on our 
south coast the birds remain only for twelve hours or little 
more, before proceeding on their further journey to the west ; 
and it is odd that a number of woodcock that visit England 
move northwards during a part of their flight. What, many 


of us wonder, induces the preference for night-time flying ? 


W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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THE LEGAL VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Alfred Fellows’s letter to The Spectator of Decem- 
ber roth under title ‘““ The Value of a Child’s Life’ draws 
attention to the important change in English Law which has 
been effected by the recent decision of the House of Lords 


(Rose v. Ford), that loss of expectation of life is an element of 


damage to be assessed in a cause of action which, pursuant to 
the Law Reform (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1934, now 
survives for the benefit of the estate of a person who has died 
after suffering some actionable wrong and before obtaining 
judgement for such injury. 

Until that decision, it was a principle of our law that causes 
of action for wrongs of a purely personal character lapsed with 
the death of the complainant; and furthermore that “in a 
civil Court the death of a human being could not be complained 
of as an injury.”” Obviously the deceased himself could not 
bring any action, and the rule precluded any third party from 
doing so. 


But the Fatal Accidents Acts, 1846 to 1908. gave to the near 
relatives of the deceased an independent right to recover from 
a tortious (e.g., negligent) defendant the strictly pecuniary loss 
which those relatives sustained as the result of the death of the 
injured person. In the calculation of the damages to be 
awarded under these Acts juries are properly directed not to 
allow anything for pain and suffering, or injury to the feelings 
of the relatives, though there is no reason to suppose that this 
direction is strictly obeyed. 

Even if, in fact, the assessment be restricted to purely finan- 
cial loss the Court has every incentive to be liberal; for it is 
common form in a Statement of Claim to allege that the 
deceased was “‘ strong and healthy’; and since the defendant 
is rarely, if ever, in a position to allege that the deceased had 
any bodily ailment which might have shortened his life quite 
apart from the accident, it follows that the assessment of 
damages in fatal accident cases almost always proceeds upon 
the somewhat doubtful footing that only the most robust 
citizens are, for example, overtaken and destroyed by the 
careless motorist. The defendant is equally at the mercy of 
the plaintiffs in their evidence as to the scale upon which the 
deceased was accustomed to provide for the needs of his near 
relatives. It is therefore not unreasonable to suppose that in 
fatal accident cases the Fatal Accidents Acts compensate, even 
generously, all material loss sustained by the near and dependent 
relatives of the deceased. It may be doubted whether justice 
requires that a defendant should be compelled to make any 
greater payment in such cases; but Rose v. Ford has in fact 
added greatly to the bill which he must settle. 

It had previously been decided that a living person whose 
life had been shortened by an injury was entitled to have his 
loss of expectation of life taken into account in the assessment 
of his compensation from the wrongdoer. The above- 
mentioned Law Reform Act, 1934, provided that causes of 
action should survive for the benefit of the estate of a deceased 
person: and the House of Lords in Rose v. Ford has inter- 
preted the Act to mean not only that causes of action henceforth 
survive, but also that by implication all the elements of damage 
in a cause of action likewise survive ; and that loss of expecta- 
tion of life is to be the subject of compensation for the benefit 
of the estate of a person who has died before obtaining judge- 
ment in precisely the same way and to the same amount as it 
would have been for the injured person himself had he survived 
his injuries. 

With deepest respect one may perhaps venture to doubt the 
soundness of that interpretation. And it seems incredible that 
the framers of the Law Reform Act, 1934, could have intended 
by so indirect a provision to annul so old a principle of our 
Common Law that in a civil Court the death of a human being 
could not be complained of as an injury. The wisdom of that 
old principle may be better appreciated when the results of 
its complete abrogation find practical expression, 





Apart altogether from the consideration whether loss of one’ 
own expectation of life is in itself an element of damage which 
ought to be assessed for the benefit of anyone else, one may as, 
how the value, to a person who is dead, of the expectation 
life which he would have had if he had not been injured, 
be even approximately ascertained ? Who shall say whethe 
to him life was a boon or a thorn, or whether fate or inclination 
would have made of him a bishop or a burglar, and whether hj 
enjoyment of life would have been the same in either capacity 
And, having regard to the frequently fatal incidence of the dj. 
eases of childhood and childbirth, who has the greater and mor: 
valuable expectation of life, a boy aged 5, a woman aged 2) 
or a robust man of 40 ? 


The attempts which so far have been made by the Courts, 
quantify compensation for loss of expectation of life hay 
shown widely divergent results and do not suggest any pring. 
ples of assessment that will insure uniformity. 

There is an obvious risk of duplication of compensation jy 
cases where there is a claim by the widow and children unde 
the Fatal Accidents Acts and a further claim on behalf of th 
deceased’s estate under the Law Reform Act, 1934. But th 
House of Lords considered that such risk could be obviated 
by a suitable warning to the jury. That seems to raise practical 
difficulties. Could it be given in evidence that the deceased 
has left a Will bequeathing all his estate (including, of course, 
any sum which the Court may award for loss of expectation of 
life) to his mistress, in complete disregard of the natural claims 
of his wife and family? And should a jury, though kept in 
ignorance of the contents of the deceased’s Will, be directed, 
when they are about to assess the compensation for the widow 
and children under the Fatal Accidents Acts, that they must be 
careful not to duplicate the compensation since they are alo 
being asked to award compensation to the deceased’s estate 
for loss of his expectation of life, pain and suffering, &c. ? 

If, in addition to the Fatal Accidents Acts any further modif- 
cation was required of the Common Law rule that compensation 
for loss of expectation of life could not be awarded in respect 
of a dead person, why not a simple provision that, in addition 
to their rights under the Fatal Accidents Acts, the widow and/or 
children of a deceased should be entitled to a reasonable 
compensation for the injury to their feelings caused by th 
death ? 

I believe that Scottish Law has long contained some such 
provision and that Scottish Courts have experienced no diffi- 
culty in applying it with moderation and remarkable uniformity 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, WILFRID CLOTHIER, 


1 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


THE COTTSWOLD BRUDERHOF 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

SirR,—In June last you published an article describing the 
Cottswold Bruderhof—a brotherhood founded in Germany 
which recently migrated to England, notable because the 
men and women composing it pool their labour and share all 
their material wealth on a basis of equality, like the early 
Christian fathers. That article brought me into correspondence 
with the Bruderhof, and in August I spent two days seeing their 
farm and workshops at Ashton Keynes in Wiltshire, a few miles 
from Swindon. Lately I have paid them another visit. 

It was interesting to find that they have altered to thei 
needs the fine old farm buildings according to plans of a 
architect who was anxious to preserve their style. They have 
also put up several new buildings, mostly of concrete blocks 
made on the site, which include a small power house, printing 
works, a school and a hospital. Their main source of income 
is farming about 350 acres; but some of them are occupied 
with handicrafts, of which the principal is wood turning, pr0- 
ducing a variety of useful and ornamental articles of distinctive 
design. These were on view at the exhibition of handicrafts 
at the Dorland Hall, Lower Regent Street, 
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The last of the members of the original Bruderhof in Germany, 
xpelled and stranded in Holland, joined them in the 
gummer; and others from Liechtenstein came later, making 
the total number at Ashton Keynes, including children, nearly 
Their great need now is further capital with which to 


who were € 


1§0. ° P ° F a 
a blah industries and begin intensive farming, besides 
putting UP more living accommodation in hostels. They have 


had a number of donations, but they ask now for long term loans 
at 4 per cent. per annum. . 

The object of members of the community is so to organise 
their lives in common that they may faithfully observe the 
reachings of Jesus Christ in every human contact. Whilst 
this means that they have no monetary transactions between 
themselves, it does not prevent them from using the most 
modern Jabour-saving machinery, so far as they have capital 
gvailable. I saw cows being milked by the latest machine and 
gn oil-driven excavator at work in the gravel pit. Their greatest 
need at the moment is for a few hundred pounds to complete 
the equipment of the power-station. 

Their work and rate of progress greatly impressed me. As 
gn economist I have made a point of visiting hundreds of 
factories and mines, and have observed agriculture in various 
countries, and my opinion is that the Cottswold Bruderhof 
manages its affairs in a thoroughly businesslike manner, and 
will make good and not lose the capital entrusted to it. More- 
over it will provide an object lesson to this country in the 
possibilities of a wholly different economic system, founded 
upon love, and completely excluding individual self-interest.— 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully. H. STANLEY JEVONS. 

64 Leith Mansions, W.9. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH : CURE OR KILL ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
§ir,—One of the arguments in favour of the killing policy is 
that our export of live cattle to foreign countries depends 
largely on our comparative freedom from foot-and-mouth 
disease. In view of this argument it may interest some readers 
to know that ten years ago I stayed for a time on the coast of 
Chile, with a farmer who imported considerable numbers of 
Frisian cattle from Holland. On my asking whether he ever 
imported British cattle, he replied that he had long since ceased 
todo so. He told me that attacks of foot-and-mouth disease 
are of frequent occurrence in Chile. Cattle imported from 
Great Britain usually die when infected, or on recovery are so 
enfeebled as to be useless. Cattle from the Continent, on the 
other hand, usually make a good recovery as they possess some 
degree of immunity, inherited from ancestors that have been 
permitted to recover from the disease and subsequently bear 
offspring.—Yours, &c., W. BALFouR GOURLAY. 
7 Millington Road, Cambridge. 


NAMES OF MEN OF WAR 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.} 
$ir,—Any naval historian induced to take up the Navy List 
and catalogue and weigh the names of our present vessels, 
would, no doubt, declare that many ships are dubbed in 
excellent choice and a large number in worthy and interesting 
manner; none the less, a rider on the failure to make the 
best possible use of our naval history and tradition would 
inevitably follow. 

Tempted by the supposition that the present time of 
compelled naval expansion is a suitable one in which to urge 
upon my Loids of the Admiralty, and upon the Comptroller 
in especial, the desirability of inaugurating a policy in the 
naming of naval vessels, I would, Sir, venture to suggest that, 
to begin with, an effort be made to frame a bead roll from 
which all future battleships, battle cruisers, cruisers, aircraft- 
carriers and large craft should be named. The bead roll 
made, no name upon it should be allowed to lapse. 

We need a new ‘ King Alfred’ and a ‘ King John ’"—both 
monarchs were great builders—a ‘ Cinque Ports,’ a ‘ Sluys,’ 
to remind why the Hundred Years War was not fought in 
Kent, a ‘Henry’ to recall the naval organisation of the second 
Tudor. For the “ spacious days,” the present ‘ Effingham,’ 
‘Drake,’ ‘ Hawkins,’ ‘ Frobisher,’ ‘Ark Royal,’ ‘ Revenge,’ 
‘Grenville,’ and ‘ Queen Elizabeth’ suffice; but James I’s 
(and Pett’s) famous ‘ Prince’ gives a name asking revival ; 
and the shade of Charles I urges that the modern successor 
to his ‘ Sovereign’ be given the extra original syllables “* of 
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the Seas.” The Dutch Wars provided the bitterest of all 
testing times to our naval pretensions. ‘ Blake,’ ‘ Monck’ (or 
‘ Albemarle ’) and ‘ Spragge ’ would make right proper appella- 
tions. Happily the Stuart ‘London’ lives on and ‘ Royal 
Oak’ recalls, with passable justification, Charles II’s interest 
in the sea. Why not, with a ‘James II’ admit the royal 
brother’s only, but very real, claim to fame 2? To my sugges- 
tion, made at the last Pepys Memorial Service, that ‘ Samuel 
Pepys,’ the name of our greatest naval administrator, appear 
on the hull of a battle cruiser, prominence has already been 
given in the Press. Barfleur-la Hougue confirmed the Glorious 
Revolution—what a pity that ‘ Barfleur,’ a name borne by 
vessels from 1697 to 1892, is lapsed. Should not ‘ Passaro’ 
be in the roll? And why has ‘ Anson’ (name of our second 
Drake) been discarded? Quiberon Bay and Lagos fights 
sealed our possession of Canada and India. Yet, since the 
sinking of an old cruiser at the beginning of the Great War, 
there has been no ‘ Hawke’ to keep fresh the fame of an 
admiral whose skill in blockade and success in fight has rsver 
been equalled; and, surely, the name Boscawen might be 
borne upon a fighting vessel? Why not a ‘ Saunders’ ? 
A ‘ Kempenfelt ’ and a ‘ Keppel’ exist. There is a ‘ Rodney’ 
and a ‘Hood,’ also an ‘ Arethusa ’—names recalling the 
War of American Independence. To those ‘ Howe’ should be 
put—and ‘ Hughes’; for Hughes long and worthily faced 
the most famous of all French admirals, Suffren. Ought 
not ‘Cook’ to be introduced? ‘Nelson’ (‘ Victory’), 
‘ Hardy,’ ‘ Codrington ’ and ‘ Barham,’ constitute the present 
Napoleonic Wars quota ; to that ‘ St. Vincent,’ (as the name of 
a ship afloat), ‘ Duncan’ and ‘ Cornwallis ? should indubitably 
be added. 

We have assurance that names commemorative of the 
Great War are to be used; and of the choice so far made, I 
say nothing. I leave ‘‘ with due submission to their lordships’ 
better judgement,” this score of names, asking, if they be 
pleased to entertain it, first consideration for Sluys, Blake, 
Monck, Pepys, Barfleur, Hawke, Howe, St. Vincent and 
Cornwallis.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., EDWARD B. POWLEY 

Author’s Club, S.W.1. (Late R.N.). 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,x—Two comments: (1) Tout comprendre, c'est tout par- 
donner. Those who have written to castigate or condemn 
these writers must have forgotten what it was like to be young. 
There is not a word which I would not like to have read ; there 
was much of profound interest : but—in ten years’ time they 
would all say something different. One grows, and one 
changes, and though the elders may have cause to worry, the 
odds are that they would pick the wrong “ under thirty’s ” to 
worry about. (2) There are just two articles on which I 
would like to comment. The most bitter and tragic article 
was No. 6. The writer is suffering terribly from ignorance ; 
I’m sure this will be remedied, in time. I should wager that 
she will get into the ‘‘ Oxford ” Group before long ; but before 
this becomes a possibility I would rather she actually lived 
in a ‘‘ sordid ” district such as the one where I am, and she 
would gain a lot of knowledge which would surprise her! The 
most glorious article (I can’t refrain from using the word) is 
No. 10. Will the writer forgive me if I say (much to her 
surprise) that here speaks that most rare voice—a Christian 


Saint ? No further compliment could please her, and perhaps 
she. will understand.—Yours, &c., P. M. GEbGE. 
go Tabard Street, S.E.7. 
THE COAL BILL 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1rR,—On page 1,088 of your issue of December 17th, in your 
note on the Coal Bill, you suggest that it is open to the Royalty 
owners to withdraw their acceptance of the results of the arbitra- 
tion on the amount of the compensation to be paid. 

I think that, if you will look the matter up, you will find that 
while the Government reserved this right to themselves it did 
not extend to the owners, who were, from the first, bound to 
accept the findings of the arbitrators on the number of years’ 
purchase to be paid of the agreed annual value.—Your obedient 
servant, R. E. MARTIN. 

The Brand, Loughborough, 








MR, CHAMBERLAIN AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The present campaign for a healthier and fitter Britain 
may seem rather belated to many of us, but it is perhaps 
appropriate that we should have had to wait for it until Mr. 
Chamberlain became Prime Minister, for Mr. Chamberlain 
is now only extending, on a national scale, the remarkable 
work which he achieved in municipal work in Birmingham 
years ago. 

The wide range and efficiency of health and medical services 
in Birmingham today we owe more to the present Prime 
Minister than to anybody else, his father, Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, excepted. 

Yet at the same time it is well to remember how great a 
debt Birmingham owes to the City of Bradford, one of the 
outstanding pioneers in local government and still amongst 
the most resourceful and progressive municipalitics in the 
country. I believe I am right in saying that Bradford was 
the first local authority to set up, for instance, maternity and 
child-welfare clinics. The present Prime Minister, when 
he was active in the direction of Birmingham’s municipal 
affairs, was one of the earliest visitors to Bradford to study 
the experimental work of the corporation and profit by their 
example. 

Mr. Chamberlain came to the Premiership by way of the 
Ministry of Health, where he first availed himself for national 
purposes of his practical experience in local government. 
That experience brings home to us today the necessity on 
the part of local authorities to study the work of other 
authorities if the country, as a whole, is to gain the full benefit 
of pioneering achievement,—Yours faithfully, 

G. B. J. ATHOE. 

43 Grosvenor Place, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
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JEWISH CHILDREN IN GERMANY 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Smr,—Readers of The Spectator are not unfamiliar with the 
general conditions governing the lives of Jews and other 
“*Non-Aryans ”’ in Germany. Perhaps they are less aware 
of the special manner in which the racial legislation and anti- 
Semitic propaganda affect the children from their earliest 
years. The official limitations placed upon their education 
vary in their severity according to the degree of ‘ Non- 
Aryanism ” of the children and are too complex to be outlined 
here. But it is probably the unofficial repercussions of the 
State’s attitude towards those of Jewish blood which have 
the most direct and devastating effect upon the minds and 
bodies of growing children. To be officially debarred, as 
they are, from joining the Hitler Youth may sound a small 
disadvantage. Actually it proves a major factor: the child 
is thereby cut off from all collective games and sports, from 
hiking parties and the entry of public swimming baths. A 
member of the Hitler Youth is not regarded with favour, and 
is liable to incur the strongest displeasure of his leaders (with 
all that is implied by that), if he associates even in the privacy 
of the home with a ‘‘ Non-Aryan.”’ In his school the ‘* Non- 
Aryan ”’ is classed as an inferior being, fit only for the contempt 
and derision of his fellows, and in extreme cases, not so rare 
as one would hope, is liable to physical violence. Thus the 
child becomes isolated and ‘“‘ shut in” upon himself; if 
there are no other ‘“‘ Non-Aryans ” in the district, he or she 
may never know at all the companionship of another child. 
At best, school life can only be a period of silent endurance 
under provocation. 

We cannot ask you for sufficient space in which to describe 
the many other ways in which the racial attitude affects the 
children. But let anyone with imagination picture what 
must be the existence of a child living among people who 
are subjected to the unceasing drumming, day after day, 
in season and out, of hatred-propaganda against the race 
to which he or she belongs or to which a parent or grandparent 
has belonged. The result is too tragic to contemplate with 
equanimity. Many of the children display a magnificent 
courage beyond their years, but others, more sensitive perhaps 
or of less tough fibre, are broken in the process and can only 
be saved by removal to a more peaceful environment. It is 
on behalf of these children that we write to you. The Inter- 
Aid Committee has, for the past year, been helping, within 
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the limits of its financial ability, some of those who have suffered 
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most severely. They are placed in English schools or familie 
and have shown that in the right environment they cap och 
quickly. They must be trained eventually for emizrat; 7 
but in the meantime they can be equipped in some Mean 
for the difficulties which, in the face of exaggerated nationals 
they must be prepared to encounter in almost every quire 
of the globe. ; 
To those who have at heart the happiness of children, ani 
those who still affirm that there exist certain inalienable hum 
rights, we appeal for financial assistance. We are in Urgen: 
need of funds with which to maintain the children we hy, 
here and, if possible, to rescue further children who mys 
find peace or face the disruption of their be:ng.—Yours tn} 
WyNDHAM Deepes, Chei-man, ; 
LEONARD G. MONTEFIORE, Hon. Treasurer. 

Inter-Aid Committee for Children from Germany, 

20 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 





THE FELLOWSHIP OF ST. MICHAEL 
[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR. | 
SirR,—May we bring to the notice of your readers the work o' 
a society unique of its kind and rendering service that must 
appeal to all? We write of the Fellowship of St. Michael ani 
All Angels. 

The need of helping girls of the professional classes who get 
into moral trouble’ was brought home to its founder som; 
thirty-five years ago. At that time no agency existed wher 
such girls could find a shelter, care for the unwanted babie; 
strong and loving help for themselves. The ordinary rescy: 
Homes were obviously unsuitable for such cases. Toda 
there is such an agency, but only one—the Fellowship for 
which we plead. In the Homes for which the Fellowship js 
responsible those in charge concentrate their love and under- 
standing on each individual. This is the essence of the work 
done. But it means that the Homes must be truly homelike, 
small and therefore expensive to run. During the past year 
one of the Homes had to be moved to new premises. Here 


the improved standards of the London County Council have | 


to be met in addition to the cost of the new equipment and the 
normal annual expenditure of the Fellowship. 

A sum of £1100 is needed immediately. Surely this smal 
amount will be forthcoming from the many who are ablet 
give a good home to their girls, and whose hearts go out to tho 
who fall by the way from loneliness and temptation. The 
effect of the care of the Fellowship is shown in numberles 
letters received from those who have gained their self-respect 
and understanding of true happiness. ‘‘ To know that you 
really cared has made all the difference to me.” “I 
should have gone down if it had not been for the Fellowship.” 
We feel confident that this cry will be heard by many and help 
sent will be most gratefully received and acknowledged by the 
Honorary Treasurer, 5 Bloomfield Terrace, London, S.W.1. 
Cheques should be made out to the Fellowship of St. Miche! 
and crossed Westminster Bank.—Yours, &c., 

PERCY BLACKBURN, President. 

Mavup Hoar, Vice-President. 

Mary I. HEMINGWAY Ress, M.B., Ch. B. 
A. E. CORNIBEER. 


RELIEF FOR CHINA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—May I beg the hospitality of your columns for an appeil 
on behalf of the Clothing and Comforts Committee of the 
Relief of Distress in China (Lord Mayor’s Fund) ? 

Blankets, rugs, towels for babies, linen and bandages fo 
hospitals, warm clothing for men, women and children, knitted 
garments of all kinds, are desperately needed by the refugee: 
and wounded. 

Weekly shipments are going off to China for the relief 0! 
distress amongst Chinese, British and others. Money is als 
needed for medical aid of every kind and food for the starving 
refugees. “ 

Please give all you can now. 
—and send to the address below. 
to pack and sort. 
119 have already been shipped.—Yours faithfully, 

G. DOROTHEA LAYTON (Lady Layton), 

121 Westbourne Terrace, W’.2 Chairman. 


Mark all goods ‘‘ For China” 
More helpers are needeé 








This would hasten the departure of bales; 
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Ix these days of specialised knowledge, it is just as well that 
somebody should from time to time survey the whole field 
of political, economic and social thought and action in the 
endeavour to discover where we have come from and whither 
we are bound. Mr. Lippmann is the latest adventurer to make 
this attempt from the slightly detached viewpoint of trans- 
Atantic Liberalism. He is, above all, an honest and uncom- 
EL promising thinker. His dislike of the tyrannies of Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini does not make him tender to the tyranny 
of M. Stalin; and his dislike of all three does not make him 





Surer, 


a like American Big Business any better. He does not say much 
ael anj about the New Deal. But what he does say reveals no great 
partiality for that either. 

who ge: Mr. Lippmann’s thesis is that the world at large took the 
5 som: | wrong turning when it abandoned Liberalism for collective 
where organisation as the economic form of human society. For 
babies the totalitarian States he seems to have no hope—except 
rescue that they should collapse from within or be destroyed from 
Today without. But for the rest of us there is still time to turn from the 
ip for error of our ways, and find salvation in a return to the Liberal 
hip is principles of our great-grandfathers—in particular, the 
inder- principle of the division of iabour in a free exchange community 
work and the principle of the consumer’s choice as the determining 
like, fF element in production. ‘The renascence of Liberalism in this 
t year sense Mr. Lippmann believes, indeed, to be inevitable. 
Here Specialisation must win in the end; and he accepts the 
| have | = argument of Dr. Von Mises, whom he quotes on several 
idthe | = — occasions, that the problem of demand can never be solved 
under a planned economy. It will not be a return to “ latter- 

smal! day” Liberalism, which began to go astray in Herbert Spencer’s 
ble t day through a fallacious and unimaginative worship of /aissez- 
thos: faire. What is wanted is an enlightened Liberalism which will 
The “insure and indemnify against its own progressive develop- 

erless ment” and solve social problems ‘‘ by the readjustment of 


spect | Private rights rather than by public administration.” This is 
+ vou the essence of “ The Good Society.” 

sl Mr. Lippmann’s argument leads him down many by-ways, 
hip.” where he often has stimulating things to say, but where we 
help have not space to follow him. It is difficult, however, to regard 
y the his main thesis as anything but a rather unfortunate piece of 
We, thinking backwards. Seeking Utopias in the past is a strangely 
chae! out-moded pursuit. History does not double back on its tracks ; 
and the way out of our troubles is more likely to be found in a 
forward advance through the present phase of planned col- 
lectivism than in a return to the point where our ancestors 
are alleged to have gone wrong seventy or eighty years ago. 

There seem, moreover, to be some rather important 
fallacies lurking in Mr. Lippmann’s argument. His cardinal 
assumption is that the admitted failure of ‘‘ latter-day ” 
Liberalism to meet social needs was an incidental error due 
ai not to the doctrine itself, but to a misinterpretation of it. 

- Here Mr. Lippmann does more than justice to Liberalism, 
and less than justice to the last generation of Liberals, who 
stretched the economic doctrine of Liberalism to breaking-point 


for . she ; 8 
; in the endeavour to mitigate the social consequences of its 


- rigid application. The big combine with its monopolistic 
“ Pretensions meant the death of economic Liberalism. Perhaps 
foi Mr, Lippmann is right in thinking that the law permitting 
as the incorporation of limited liability companies was the beginning 
ra of the trouble. But all this is mere sentimental yearning for a 
fe Supposedly idyllic and innocent past. Given modern industrial 
~ and financial development, the vices of Liberalism were inherent 
des in the doctrine, not in the men who applied it; and Mr. 
a Lippmann’s return to Liberalism will not work unle3s it includes 


ee areturn to President Roosevelt’s ‘* horse-and-buggy ” epoch. 
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The Good Society. By Walter Lippmann. (Allen and Unwin. 
los. 6d.) 
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THE SEARCH FOR UTOPIA 


H. CARR 


This fundamental weakness of Mr. Lippmann’s position 
emerges clearly enough from his attempts to draw up a con- 
structive programme—what he calls the “‘ agenda of Liberalism.” 
How is the “ readjustment of private rights ”’ which he postu- 
lates to be effected except by a Planning Board, or a Director 
of National Economy, or a National Recovery Administration— 
all of them, on Mr. Lippmann’s hypothesis, equally obnoxious 
incursions of bureaucracy into the field of private enterprise ? 
His ideal Liberal State “‘ seeks to protect men against arbitrari- 
ness, not arbitrarily to direct them.” But is this not a distinc- 
tion without a difference ? Protection in one aspect means 
direction in another ; and you can have neither without bureau- 
crats. Nor does the word “ arbitrary ” help. What looks like 
freedom to a Rockefeller will seem “ arbitrary”? to Mr. 
Lippmann; and Mr. Lippmann’s freedom will seem 
‘arbitrary ”’ to Herr Hitler. The strength of classical Liberalism 
is that it did provide an absolute criterion of non-interference 
by the State in economic activities. Once abandon that criterion 
—and everyone, including Mr. Lippmann, agrees that it must 
be abandoned—and you find yourself in the realm of “ protec- 
tion,” “‘ planning ” and “ arbitrariness.’”? You will not escape 
from it by playing upon words. 

There is another difficulty which Mr. Lippmann—in 
common, it should be said, with most American and English 
writers—refuses to face. If the market must be recognised 
as ‘‘ the sovereign regulator of the specialists in an economy 
which is based on the highly specialised division of labour,” 
we may well reach the conclusion that all the textiles in the world 
should be manufactured in Lancashire and all the motor-cars 
at Detroit, while wheat should be grown nowhere but in 
Russia and the Argentine, and fruit canned only in Italy and 
Spain. Liberal economics would not have shrunk from this 
logical conclusion. The modern world thinks differently, and 
has invented “‘ economic nationalism ” in order to escape from 
it. But the significant point is that, just as nineteenth-century 
Britain denounced that ‘ protection” which was the sole 
obstacle to her world-wide commercial supremacy, so nowadays 
Great Britain and the United States join in denouncing the 
protective barriers of “‘ economic nationalism” thrown up 
against them by economically weaker nations. If Great Britain 
and America want to get rid of these barriers, the first step is to 
set the example themselves. But the second, and equally 
important, step is to disabuse the weaker nations of the pre- 
vailing suspicion that when we say that “ economic national- 
ism ” is bad, what we really mean is that it is bad for us. 

What then remains of Liberalism? Not a system, not a 
doctrine, but a tradition of “‘ freedom,”’ which would perhaps 
better be defined as “ toleration,” or ‘‘ give-and-take.” It is, 
I think, this tradition which makes democracy workable in the 
United States and in Britain, and not in Germany or Russia. 
So far, Mr. Lippmann is right. But this tradition was made a 
living one by a long course of historical development in which 
all countries have not shared. Mr. Lippmann’s cast of thought 
is legal rather than historical. He advances the characteristic 
American view of the authority of law. Liberalism, he declares, 
replaces ‘‘ the supremacy of men over men ”’ by “‘ the supremacy 
of law over men ”—though the notion of law as a disembodied 
spirit existing independently of men who make and apply it 
should have been effectively discredited by the recent history 
of the Supreme Court. Democracy will survive, not because 
of the abstract merit of its doctrines, not because it makes law 
supreme over men (heaven forbid !), but because there are in 
certain countries men whose traditional habit of thought leads 
them to adapt it, imperfectly but practically, to changing 
economic conditions. The most disquieting symptom of the 
present time is the number of people in Great Britain and 
America who think that the right way to save democracy is to 
abuse other forms of government. 














WINSOME IS AS WINSOME DOES 
By Godfrey Winn. 2s. 6d.) 


For the benefit of those who do not observe him Parading his 
Personality in the columns of the Daily Mirror, Mr. Godfrey 
Winn has selected some of the most telling pages from his 
causerie and embellished them with portraits of himself 
(including a frontispiece reproduced ‘“‘ By courtesy of 
Everywoman ”’), several pictures of his pet dog, and a photograph 
(supposed to illustrate the iniquities of ‘‘ blood sports ”’) of 
startled hounds at bay before an apparently stuffed stag. 

In his foreword, Mr. Winn tells us about the ideals which 
guide his pen, and in particular how, when he set out to write, 
** instead of being content to fill up the page with third-rate 
(and often third-hand) gossip”’ he resolved ‘‘ to speak the 
truth,’ ‘“‘the truth, tempered always by decency, lit 
eternally by admiration and enthusiasm and utter sincerity.” 
He has, he confesses, made mistakes ; ‘‘ But there is this com- 
fort. I have stuck to my guns and my loyalty has been absolute.”’ 
“© Once before,” he tells his readers, “‘ I promised—I am at 
your service. That promise still stands, and always will stand 
now. For just as Noel Coward has said : ‘ It is pretty exciting 
to be an Englishman’; so do I think that it is pretty exciting 
to be a crusader.” 

Is this sincere ? It clearly is, and that is what makes this book so 
peculiar, and so unpleasant, a piece of writing. If Mr. Winn 
were not sincere, his performance would be no more interesting, 
and no more deplorable, than that of a hundred paid hypocrites 
who write in the daily and the weekly Press. But Mr. Winn, 
either naturally, or by a prolonged course of self-hypnosis, 
believes what he says, and his parade of his personality is, 
therefore, a really remarkable phenomenon. 

True to his resolve, Mr. Winn eschews ‘‘ third-rate gossip ” 
in favour of nobler themes ; it is his aim to give us “ All of 
Humanity,” as he elegantly puts it, ‘‘on a Single Page.” 
He displays deep feeling in a number of humane causes ; 
he wishes to brighten the drab life of the City worker, to 
awaken sympathy for the unemployed, to help the ‘‘ down-and- 
out,” to encourage the “‘ underdog ”’ ;_ he feels keenly the horrors 
of war, and he is evidently an ardent Christian. No one will 
question the importance of these topics or the sincerity of 
Mr. Winn’s feelings, and few decent-minded people will 
feel differently from him about them. But the nobler Mr. 
Winn’s theme, the more deeply does his treatment degrade 
it; the stronger one’s feeling in favour of the cause he under- 
takes, the more one regrets that it should have fallen to 
him, for all his ‘‘ decency’ and ‘‘ enthusiasm,” his ‘* eternal 
admiration ”’ and his ‘* utter sincerity,” to act as its “* Crusader.” 

Take, as what may almost literally be called a crucial example, 
his method of broaching one deep spring of Christian feeling : 

“Will you look at the picture on this page—not just a passing 
glance but a proper Jook ? What is in the picture? A wing of an 
aeroplane, a mass of mountains, the sea line in the background ? 
Is that all ? 

** Look more closely. 

* There’s something white on top of one of the mountains. And that 
something white is the stone figure of a Man who lived two thousand 
years ago and preached the same message of peace and goodwill on earth 
that I am trying as best I can to echo today.” 





Personality Parade. (Peter Davies. 





There is nothing insincere in this; but there is something 
almost more distasteful than insincerity—an attitude of mind 
well exemplified in Mr. Winn’s criticism (dated ‘“ Tredegar 
Park, Monmouthshire. Sunday’) of the Oxford Group : 
**T cannot see why Dr. Buchman should be attacked for his 
publicity methods. True, they are slick, flashy, successful. 
Is that a crime against God?” No; it is just a crime against 
good taste. 

Again, there is no doubt that by his warm human sympathy, 
his keen desire to be of service to his fellow-men, Mr. Winn 
has won the gratitvde of numbers of his readers. Personal 
contacts afford him opportunities for such service. Ona steamer, 
for instance, he fell in with a young woman (‘‘ she was 28, 
I discovered, had been married six years, and had two ripping 
kids ”) who was in doubt whether to desert her husband for 
her lover. She confided in Mr. Winn (‘‘ Perhaps the incredible 
beauty of the night made her loneliness too much to bear, 
she had to confide in some one. And I happened to be there ”’) ; 
he was able to give her advice, and his advice (though expressed 
in a metaphor not wholly correct) was excellent 

** Marriage can either be a legalised love affair, or it can be an 
insurance policy against old age. Children are the dividends that 
policy pays. Go back to your husband .. .” 
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All credit to Mr. Winn for this exhortation, and to the Your, 
woman for acting on it. What is difficult to stom ach is his tli 
us about it in the way he does, and in particular his concludip, 
comment : “ And her smile suddenly made me understand whe 
the smile of Mona Lisa really means.” Mona Lisa, by the way 
is an old favourite of Mr. Winn’s: “ Secretly,” he tells y, 
(speaking of ‘‘ Joan,” his “secretary, office-wife, Working 
comrade, call her what you will”), “I have christeneg her 
the Mona Lisa of the office.” Why not keep that secret ? 
So far is Mr. Winn from incurring the charge of insincetiy 
that there is a streak of naiveté running through his Pages: — 
“Tam not ashamed to admit that I have ideals and beliefs ang, 
sentimental approach to life. But that sentimental approach does 


stop me from seeing the sordid things, though I just feel there is no Point 
in dwelling on them all the time.” ; 








Not all the time ; and a couple of pages later we find him fy. 
getting Jarrow among the beau monde of Smith Square: 

“At lunch at Mulberry House, Westminster, where Lord and 
Lady Melchett live . . . my eyes travel from face to face. From 
the pale Rossetti beauty of my hostess . . . to the modern goog 
looks of Lady Duff Assheton-Smith, and to the white hair and pink 
cheeks of that brilliant scientist, Sir James Jeans.” 

In short, All of Humanity on a Single Page. 

And not humanity alone: we must not forget, we are not 
allowed to forget, the ubiquitous Mr. Sponge. For Mr. Win 
keeps a dog, and that dog, there can be no question of jt, 
helps to keep Mr. Winn. There is nothing the great publi 
likes so much as a dog (prevention of cruelty to children 
takes a back seat when prevention of cruelty to these creatures 
is concerned), and Mr. Sponge is in constant attendance op 
his master ; sometimes they are together in the study : 

“Don’t you agree, old man? But Mr. Sponge does not stir 
He is asleep at my feet, completely comatose because he has just 
had his dinner and before that a wonderful walk over Oxshott 
Common, completely at peace because his master is writing at 
} 7 vey Jane -_ , : oF» 
home, for once. Poor old fellow, I think. ...” ; 
sometimes they are in the garden : 

“I said to Mr. Sponge, pointing with my gardening scissors 
between the chopping : ‘ Look at that rose, old man. An hour ago 
it reminded of a woman in full bloom’... .” 

There, then, is a portrait of our modern crusader, attended 
by Joan his secretary, by Mr. Sponge his dog, and by “ My 
Mother in the Garden of our Cottage,” with his weapons of 
*‘enthusiasm and admiration and utter sincerity” and 
prose style so arch, so cosy, as to give a new meaning to the 
word Winsome, setting out to do battle for causes which 
demand decency if not nobility of utterance. One does not 
doubt the truth of the picture; but how hard it is not to 
regret the fidelity of the artist, not to wish that this nauseous 
parade were, after all, a sham ! JOHN Sparrow 


THE ONCE “NEW DEAL” 
L’Expérience Roosevelt et le Milieu Social Américain. Par 
Louis R. Franck. (Alcan. 30 francs.) 
M. FRANCK has earned gratitude in the past by an excellent 
study of the economic aspects of Italian fascism and many 
of the merits of his earlier book are present in this one. Many, 
but not all. One defect is only important if one thinks of this 
book as an explanation of the contemporary American scene. 
M. Franck does not seem to have been in America since 1935 
and, although that does not diminish the historical value of 
the picture he paints of the New Deal in its prime, it does 
make this book of less interest to the student of the actual. 
For, as Professor Frankfurter told M. Franck, America 
changes very fast and many men and many things have changed 
a great deal since 1935. Mr. Tugwell has followed Mr. Moley 
in the retreat from Washington; the stern negatives of the 
Supreme Court have been modified a good deal this year; 
and the whole political scene has been transformed by the 
ignominious collapse of the Republicans (only referred to here 
in a note) and by the divisions in the Democratic party created 
or revealed by the fight over the judiciary bill. Nor is the 
change confined to politics. Some of the most interesting 
parts of this book are the reported conversations with American 
employers whose early-Victorian outlook startled M. Franck 
as it has startled many others. But since M. Franck has 
been in America, there have been such marked changes 2 
the acceptance of unionism by United States steel and some 
of the great motor companies. The breed of Mr. Girdle 
and of Mr. Rand, the simple-minded employer of Mr. Peatl 
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Bergoff, the strike-breaker, is not dead, but it is not so powerful 
gs it was even two years ago. And, consequently, the odds 
in the fight between Mr. Lewis and Mr. Green for the leadership 
of American labour are less weighted in favour of the latter 
than M. Franck naturally thought. 

On the economic theory and practice of the recovery and 
reform measures of the first Roosevelt administration, M. Franck 
js very informative and very sceptical. His analysis of the 
devices used and of the theories on which they were based 
js perhaps too succinct for the reader who has no clear idea 
of the outlines of the problem already in his head, but for 
the reader who has the most useful part of the book is the 
analysis of the wage and currency theories involved. It 
might be suggested, however, that if we are to have explanations 
of the policy of the National City Bank in slightly conspiratorial 
terms, it might have been hinted that one reason why the 
acute criticisms of the Roosevelt devices by Mr. Benjamin 
Anderson of the Chase National Bank were received by many 
plain people with less respect than they deserved was the 
lively memory of the career of Mr. Wiggin of that great 
institution. 

If mainly valuable as an academic study of the American 
situation, L’Expérience Roosevelt is also of interest as an addition 
to the large and illuminating literature of narratives of how 
America has impressed Europeans. Obviously, M. Franck 
travelled far and worked hard to get an impression of the 
country, as well as an intellectual grasp of its economic problems. 
But there are signs that many shades of American difference 
and opinion were missed by him. And there are enough 
mistakes in detail (like the odd transference of Missouri to 
the east bank of the Mississippi) to make one wonder about 
some of the more dogmatic classifications. The same slight 
scepticism is engendered by the failure to describe Mr. Wallace’s 
background correctly—and that background was (and _ is) 
an important asset in the career of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It is perhaps only significant of a levelling temper that, after 
having promoted Mr. Stanley Reed on the first page to the 
ofice of Attorney-General, thereafter M. Franck should 
display a passion for demoting (as the Americans put it) 
such important persons as Mr. Ickes and Miss Perkins, as 
well as once representative figures like Mr. Colby, to mere 
under-secretaryships. D. W. BROGAN. 


AN AMIABLE DICTATORSHIP 

Economic Planning in Corporative Portugal. By F. Cotta. 
(P. S. King. 8s. 6d.) 

Dr. SALAZAR of Portugal, quietest and most amiable of the 
dictators, has not attracted to himself the limelight that goes 
with a high nuisance-value. Perhaps for that very reason his 
activities are all the more worth study. For the natural detesta- 
tion felt in a democratic country for arbitrary rule, racial hatred, 
Jingoism, and the violent suppression of opposition—all the 
concomitants of militant Fascism—may blind the observer to 
the real value of the social experiments carried on under 
that régime. One may feel convinced a priori that the corporative 
policy is a retrogressive and mistaken one ; but that is no argu- 
ment against studying it, and it is certainly easier and pleasanter 
to do so in a country where its aims have not been mainly 
conditioned by aggressive warlike ambitions. For this reason 
Dr. Cotta’s book is welcome and interesting. 

The corporations appear in a double rdle. They are organs 
of economic planning : they are also organs for eliciting public 
spirit. In a country lacking, as did Portugal, that long tradition 
of co-operation and responsibility, both economic and political, 
which Great Britain enjoys, the latter function is perhaps the 
more important; but it is also the more difficult to evaluate, 
and Dr. Cotta’s adulatory phraseology, breathing all too 
tecognisably the spirit of totalitarian publicity, does not increase 
one’s trust in his judgement. On the whole, independent 
testimony bears out his contention that Dr. Salazar’s institu- 
tions have very sensibly raised the tone of public life. 

On the technical side one finds a considerable reduction of 
economic disorder, an improvement in trade of which some 
unspecifiable proportion must be credited to world recovery, 
one or two bad mistakes, and a promise of stagnation for the 
future. The main products and industries of Portugal are 
treated in turn; each section is prefaced with a lament for recent 
Overproduction, and in each case there has been applied the 
Procrustean remedy of reduction of productive capacity— 
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though wheat began by getting a disastrously misconceived 
stimulus in the form of a guaranteed price. There is no sign, 
in spite of all high-falutin’ preambles about the general welfare, 
that any criterion other than the familiar test of monopoly profit 
has been applied to the economy as a whole. There is no hint 
that prices have ever been considered in relation to one another ; 
they have merely been kept high for the benefit of the producer. 
Trade unions are not allowed; strikes are a criminal offence. 
(So are lock-outs ; but we know what that means.) 

The style is curious and uneven, and someone should have 
vetted the translations. Some of the extracts from decrees 
are almost incomprehensible; and on page 11 the phrase 
“* State-police ’ apparently is intended to mean état policier. 

HONOR CROOME. 


NOT QUITE M. BLUM 


Léon Blum. By Geoffrey Fraser and Thadée Natanson. (Gollancz. 
10s. 6d.) 

RELIABLE and informative books on modern France are rare ; 
it is, therefore, unfortunate that this particular book should 
appear with the label, “The Only Authorised Biography ” 
on dust-cover and title-page. The publisher has himself been 
anxious to make it clear that this should not be taken as 
meaning that M. Blum has read or approved the book now put 
before the English public. This is a composite work, partly 
by an old friend of M. Blum’s, M. Thadée Natanson, who is 
apparently preparing a French life of Blum, which will in 
the full sense of the word be ‘‘ authorised,” and partly by an 
Englishman, Mr. Geoffrey Fraser. 

M. Natanson has contributed an interesting and valuable 
account of M. Blum’s youth and the earlier stages of his 
career. The last third of the book is evidently mostly by another 
hand. These chapters give, in a slipshod style and with 
astounding inaccuracy, an account of French politics during 
the last half-dozen years. An intelligent newspaper reader 
shipwrecked on a desert island and writing from memory 
could have done as well. 

We are told for instance that M. Flandin’s only merit as 
Premier was that as long as his ministry lasted ‘“‘ he saved 
France from the disadvantage of having M. Laval at the 
Quai d’Orsay.”” M. Flandin was Premier from November, 1934, 
till May, 1935. M. Laval was Foreign Minister from October, 
1934, until January, 1936, and it was while M. Flandin was 
Prime Minister that he negotiated in January, 1935, the 
famous Franco-Italian agreement which made the Abyssinian 
War possible. 

We are told that on February 6th, 1934, the police in the 
Place de la Concorde received an order to fire. This theory, 
put forward by the Right, was entirely demolished by the 
evidence brought before the parliamentary enquiry com- 
mission (excellently summarised in Mr. Werth’s book, France 
in Ferment). We are told that the late M. Roger Salengro 
appeared before a French court martial, whereas the whole 
point of the incident (discussed ad nauseam only a year ago) 
was that M. Salengro was in Germany as a prisoner of war, 
and that the court martial sat to consider the circumstances 
of his capture in his absence. 

Mr. Fraser seems to suppose that “‘ Casimir ”’ is really Colonel 
de la Rocque’s Christian name, and he is so proud of having 
heard that M. Georges Mandel’s parents called him Jeroboam 
that he insists upon overlooking M. Mandel’s universally 
accepted and very reasonable preference for another name. 

It might” have been expected that M. Blum’s speech to 
the Chamber on the Clichy riots, his most remarkable speech 
during his year of office, would be mentioned in connexion 
with that tragic and very important incident. M. Blum’s 
views differ from Mr. Fraser’s, as was to be expected, for 
M. Blum was acquainted with the facts, while Mr. Fraser is 
not. 

It seems particularly unnecessary in a biography labelled 
** authorised ” to assert that the Communists gave M. Blum 
loyal support throughout his Premiership, for M. Blum 
obviously cannot say frankly what he thinks of their conduct. 
It would be most surprising if he agreed with Mr. Fraser. 

Quite apart from its inaccuracy, this part of the book is 
coloured with that jejune political self-satisfaction which is so 
unfortunately widespread in the circles which label themselves 
“* anti-Fascist.””> M. Blum’s great qualities and great achieve- 
ments cannot be described or appreciated, unless justice is 











done to the silly and ugly attitude of large sections of French 
labour when he was in power. His downfall would be entirely 
incomprehensible, if his Ministers of Finance, Economic Affairs 
and Labour had not in fact shown themselves unequal to their 
tasks. His loyalty would not have been remarkable, if it had not 
been strained to the uttermost. 

It is to be hoped that someone else will soon produce a 
worthy review of M. Blum’s year in power. Francis GENN. 


CHARLES DARWIN 

Charles Darwin: The Fragmentary Man. By Geoffrey West. 
(Routledge. 15s.) 

It is interesting to consider what would have happened if 
Charles Darwin had not sailed as a naturalist on board the 
‘Beagle’ on its famous five-year voyage round the world. 
Suppose that he had done as his father wished and gone 
straight from Cambridge into Holy Orders. No doubt he would 
still have made some contribution to natural science. The 
enthusiastic interest in botany and geology which his Cam- 
bridge friends, Henslow and Sedgwick, had awakened in him 
would not have died away entirely; his exceptional powers 
of observation would in any circumstances have yielded some 
fruit. What is virtually certain, however, is that he would 
not have written The Origin of Species nor any other of his 
major works. He would not have had the material; nor 
would he have developed the necessary self-confidence and 
intellectual power. But how much difference would this 
have made? Might we not have had the essential and 
enduring parts of Darwinism even if we owed nothing to 
Charles Darwin himself? I think we very well might. After 
all, the idea of evolution was not an invention of his. It 
had occurred to his grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, and to 
others besides. Charles Darwin made what in his grand- 
father’s hands had been a poetical speculation into a scientific 
hypothesis, based on an impressive range of evidence. But 
his actual theory of natural selection, by which he hoped 
to account for the origin of variations, is now generally recog- 
nised to be inadequate. The principle of the survival of the 
fittest has come to have more importance, perhaps, in the 
sphere of human conduct than in the science of biology. 
This is not an application that Darwin himself in any way 
authorised. He noted with surprise and amusement that he 
was held to have proved that “ might is right and therefore 
that Napoleon is right, and every cheating tradesman is also 
right.”’ It does not now seem surprising that support for 
such a doctrine should have been sought and found in 
Darwin’s work. But we cannot fairly hold him responsible 
for its existence. It would be more reasonable to regard his 
biological theory as the product of the moral and _ political 
ideas of his time than as their cause. 

To say that there would have been Darwinism even without 
Charles Darwin is not, however, to deny his genius. His own 
estimate of his powers was characteristically modest. He 
thought that if he was “‘ superior to the common run of men” 
it was “‘in noticing things which easily escape attention.” 
This is true indeed ; but it is not the whole truth. The mere 
acuteness of his observation does not explain his achievement. 
What was remarkable in him was the wav in which he com- 
bined the qualities of the theoretician and the experimentalist. 
It was not merely that he observed more than other men. 
He knew also how to make his observations more fruitful. 

I have taken my quotations from Mr. West’s biography. 
But Mr. West himself, though he faithfully summarises the 
contents of Darwin’s major works, has set out not so much 
to appraise the scientist as to give a complete portrait of the 
man. He begins with some family history, going back to the 
fascinating Erasmus Darwin and to Charles’s other grand- 
father, Josiah Wedgwood. And then leisurely and in great 
detail! he tells the story of Charles Darwin’s life ; his unpromising 
boyhood: his development at Cambridge under the guidance 
of Henslow; the adventure of the ‘ Beagle’; his happy 
marriage to his cousin Emma Wedgwood; the retirement 
to Downe, where he spent the last forty years of his life, an 
invalid who “never knew one day of the health of ordinary 
men”; his absorption in his family and his work; the slow 
compilation of The Origin of Spectes which might never have 
been completed, had not the intervention of Wallace caused 
him to fear that he would be forestalled; in the passionate 
controversy which he provoked but did not himself engage ; 
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the rapid extension of his fame. He was essentially 
specialist. Outside his subject he had few interests ang 2 
original ideas. It is on this account that Mr. West COnSiders 
him a “ fragmentary’? man. But perhaps it is Necessary 
in modern science to be a specialist if one is to achieve =. 
standing results. Certainly I cannot agree with Mr, Wes 
that the fact that Darwin was “ fragmentary,” in his Sense 
can be used to show that Darwinism is incorrect. No dout, 
a man’s work and his character are causally connected, Bu 
this does not mean that we have in our moral Sentiments 3 
sufficient ground for judging the validity of a scientific theory 
In his account of Darwin’s life and character Mr. Wey 
does not claim to have brought to light any new materi 
To those who are already familiar with Francis Darwin's 
Life and Letters of his father, his book is probably not t 
be recommended. But to others it is. He says in the prefgg 
that he began his research with “a faint distaste for Darwip 
as a rather more than usually ‘ typical Victorian,’ ” but cam 
in the end “to feel a considerable liking, even an affection, 
for the man Darwin and for many of his family and friends” 
as representing, “if ‘ Victorianism’, still some of the beg 
elements of English life in their period.” I think that mog 
people who read through Mr, West’s agreeable and interesting 
biography will be induced to share this point of view, ; 
A. J. Ayn, 


















































LE BRAVE DES BRAVES 
Marshal Ney. A Play in Five Acts. By J. C. Masterman. Prefgg 
by R. C. Sherriff. (Cobden-Sanderson.  §s.) 
Mr. A. P. HERBERT once wrote a book—his best, I think~ 
called The Secret Battle, in which he recorded how the bravest 
of young officers came to suffer the death penalty for alleged 
cowardice. In his first play, which must be judged later 
on as an acting drama but makes a fine impression as a contri- 
bution to literature, Mr. J. C. Masterman traces a somewhat 
similar tragic paradox in the instance of Marshal Ney. Mr. 
Sherriff, who was at first within sight of collaborating, discusses 
in his preface the question of preserving historical accuracy 
in plays about historical figures, and rejoices to recommend 
a piece in which the great principle is the actual truth. He 
amusingly notes one or two suggestions of his for intensifying 
situations, which Mr. Masterman gently, but firmly, dis- 
qualified. One can imagine, in the distant future, some 
agreeable disagreements between Masterman and Shakespeare 

Meanwhile, we have this dramatic chronicle of that “ fine 
handsome man” Marshal Ney in the year 1815; in a cleat 
light, in a quiet and significant language, Mr. Masterman 
reanimates the stages of the Marshal’s final sacrifice. Whence 
did it really arise? What was the deeper truth under the 
details which a historian can ascertain without much erfor? 
The secret as Mr. Masterman discovers it is expressed. in a 
speech of Ney’s to his wife: ‘I saw the senseless slaughter 
at Eylau. I saw men die by thousands in Russia. And 
all because kis ambition was so great. War? I hate war! 
But it was a thousand times worse in France on that lasi 
campaign. They were so young, those who died then. And 
it was here, on French soil. I tell you I would die a hundred 
times to save France from another war. And a civil war- 
think what that would mean. God grant we never see 
Frenchmen fighting against Frenchmen again.” A glance ata 
portrait is sufficient to support this reading of his ultimate 
pacifism. 

But the news of Napoleon’s escape from Elba and landing 
at Cannes throws Ney, the servant of Louis XVIII, into 
situation which is beyond his power to solve without disaster 
He sets forth to destroy one who “ dares to disturb Franc: 
once more.’”? He discovers on the march that his mission 
would itself bring on the thing he detests. ‘‘ Lecourbe, you 
love your country. Think of this: if we fight the Empero! 
it is civil war ; if we join him, all France is with us tomorrow. 
The sequel is Waterloo (not directly included in the play 
the trial of Ney for treason, and his execution. From thes 
last movements Mr. Masterman excludes the shadow of th 
Allies and the non-intervention which caused Byron to addre: 
to Wellington his bitter pun: 

** Glory like yours should any dare gainsay, 
Humanity would rise, and thunder ‘ Nay! °° 





































And so, visitors to Pére la Chaise in 1816 saw the marble 
tomb simply inscribed to Marshal Ney, Prince de la Moskowa 
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and perhaps saw a soldier bringing his blue cornflowers to 
i ey and so, Ney still “ appeals to posterity.”” He could 
= dly do s0 more movingly, or with more of dignity, than 
ine in these scenes by an English historian who has a 
special insight into the question of war and peace. _Inci- 
ratally Mr. Masterman has presented the personality of 
Louis XVIII with equal discernment and solidity. There 
is one tiny point which perhaps he will reconsider got Prince 
d Moscow ” seems not the precise equivalent of “ Prince 
de la Moskowa.” EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


SHORT STORIES 


The Faber Book of Modern Stories. Edited by Elizabeth Bowen. 
(Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

Little Children. By William Saroyan. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

Ghosts. By Edith Wharton. (Appleton-Century. 7s. 6d.) 

kissing the Rod. By Viola Meynell. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Fellow Countrymen. By James T. Farrell. (Constable. 

Rest Short Stories of 1937. Edited by E. J. O’Brien. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Pieces of a Fan. 
7s. 6d.) 

Pavements at Anderby. By Winifred Holtby. (Collins. 


8s. 6d.) 
(Cape. 


By Vincent Sheean. (Hamish Hamilton. 


7s. 6d.) 


Twat list takes some getting down: 185 short stories—it’s 
more like work than entertainment. The only volumes I’ve 
read completely are the first four on my list: then the spirit 
fagged—I picked here and there, possibly unfairly. Out of 
this underbrush I got little fun, but, like Wordsworth, a few 
reflections. 

Winifred Holtby : an ardent social worker, she obviously 
had a commanding genius for friendship, but her friends are 
doing her no service by setting her up as a literary figure. 
Second-rate writers are as common as gooseberries : why not 
have left her with her rarer quality ? These sentences from her 
title story (written as late as 1934) are from an earnest fantasy 
of past and future ; they are a horrifying example of committee 
room fiction : 

She flung herself down on the grass crying, “Ah, my love! 
we'll be so happy here.” 

But no southern prospect would restore to him his work as 
Chairman of the World Distributive Textile Council, and no calm 
country life make him forget her sacrifice in abandoning the 
administration of Area 9876 to follow him. 

Vincent Sheean : a not unfavourable ‘example of the species 
known as magazine writer—contributor to Esguire, The 
Saturday Evening Post, &c. This means he is more competent 
thn Miss Holtby—he knows the tricks. The trouble is we 
know the tricks too. There’s one agreeable satirical tale about 
the reunion of a college fraternity and the clerk who spends 
the whole of a legacy on impressing, during one evening, the 
other members of the Chi Nu Rho—ctherwise one’s left amazed 
at the awful effort required to read stories written purely for 

entertainment. 

And so we work our way towards Mr. O’Brien’s thicket. 
It’s a little less dense than this time last year—thanks, I suspect, 
to the death of that dim little magazine New Stories. The an- 
thology is still much too long.. The good writers get lost in the 
mass of high-minded serious incompetence. There’s never any 
doubt, hewing our way through, that rhis is work. One grasps 
desperately among the English writers at Miss Elizabeth Bowen, 
who contributes far the best story—a little scene in Regent’s 
Park: a child who cannot control his tear-ducts: ‘a mother 
of sons,” an R.A.F. widow stern and disgusted: an elbowy 
sympathetic bangled working girl who had known another 
like him. With admiration and relief one watches how this 
story lifts out of its plot: 

: She had the afternoon, as she had no work. She saw George’s 
face lifted abjectly from his arms on a table, blotchy over his clerk’s 
collar. The eyes of George and Frederick seemed to her to be 
wounds in the world’s surface, through which its inner, terrible, 
unassuageable, necessary sorrow constantly bled away and as con- 
stantly welled up. 

One notes too with relief one funny story, the grotesque 
anecdote by Mr. William Plomer. Among the Americans Mr. 
Hemingway gives himself—most interestingly—away in a 
sentimental self-pitying tale of a tough writer dying of gangrene 
in Africa, and there are two admirable stories by Mr. Paul 
Horgan and Mr. Morley Callaghan. But the less distinguished 
Writers in this anthology remind us as usual that comra;sion 
is not crough. Dim slumming figures, they follow Miss 
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Katherine Mansfield’s vanishing reticule down mean streets. 
Lots of stories begin more or less like this : 

When she heard Abb’s footsteps approaching the door, she 

knew, without having to see or hear him, that it had been the same 
as yesterday and all the days before, since he had been fired from 
the job he had held as watchman for the office building. 
A sense of social guilt doesn’t make a writer, and these contri- 
butors could take a lesson from the objective unpitying manner 
of Mr. Farrell. I daresay they will. His enormous book, 
Fellow Countrymen, will probably supply material for com- 
passion to any number of less-informed writers. 

With Miss Meynell we get into clearer air: she’s very 
literary, as literary as Mrs. Wharton—these writers share a 
rather superb ignorance of other people’s routine lives (a 
London reporter earns £3 3s. a week)—but she has produced 
the only really comic story among the 185—‘‘ Mr. Enos, 
Coloured Clergyman ”—and there’s another story, “‘ Half of 
a Bargain,” about a scared lonely woman who tries to strike a 
bargain with her busy husband to be home at six when her 
baby always begins to cry, which deserves inclusion in Miss 
Bowen’s anthology—for the dreadful sense of isolation, the 
mother unable to understand the child or communicate her 
fear to her husband. Miss Meynell has wit and compression, 
a pleasant gift of phrase when she describes the terrified 
woman: ‘‘ The fashionable sweep of her hair looked like an 
idea that must have been decided on in quite other circum- 
stances.” 

Ghosts: what gives a ghost story its thrill! ? First I think 
its physical sense, and here Mrs. Wharton fails (except in 
“A Bottle of Perrier ”’—to drink water from a well in which 
a friend’s body is rotting, aware only of an odd smell, an 
unpleasant taste, is an idea which certainly graduates in 
horror) ; secondly, a moral twist. Mrs. Wharton, following 
her master Henry James, is good at this, but he could convey 
the physical as well (who can forget the appearance of Peter 
Quint ?). And so Mrs. Wharton seems a little tame com- 
pared with M. R. James, a less accomplished writer who 
never failed at the lineaments of horror. 

Next Mr. Saroyan’s new collection, full of agile pathos. 
I did not care for Mr. Saroyan’s first book: it was too 
Armenian for my taste: cunning and flashy, his work, one 
felt, might take the same road as Mr. Arlen’s, but Little 
Children is an immense advance. His stories, unlike Miss 
Bowen’s, never quite lift—they roar melodramatically along 
the turf: “ Here is man; here is the poor agonised body of 
the ancient slave, undernourished, overworked ...” It’s a 
failure of dramatisation: Mr. Saroyan speaking rhetorically 
in his own person. But the humour of these tales is often 
delightful : 

Jesus, Pete said, read the names. Is my uncle killed ? 
poor uncle Kyros killed in the earthquake ? 

It don’t give the names, Pete, I said. Where does your uncle 
Kyros live ? 

He lives in Athens, Pete said. 
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He wasn’t killed then, I said. This earthquake was in Salonika. 

Sure, Pete said, Salonika, but my poor uncle Kyros maybe he 
went to Salonika. 

Last, a bird’s-eye view of the contemporary short story. 
Miss Bowen’s anthology (in any review of the short story we 
have to come back to Miss Bowen sooner or later) is pleasantly 
arbitrary: it hasn’t the deadness of most “ representative ’ 
collections. Her preface—sometimes a little disingenuous and 
obscure as when she is explaining the absence of Mr. H. E. 
Bates—demands quotation. I doubt if anyone has written 
more exactly of Maupassant: ‘‘ Maupassant was the born 
popular writer, battered by Flaubert into austerity. His 
themes were simple: lust, cruelty, money and that sort of 
rose-pink fancy that has such a charnel underneath.” She 
sets her aim well away from the New Stories type—* Why 
should anyone tolerate lax, unconvincing or arty work—work 
whose idiom too often shows a touch of high-hat com- 
placency ?”’ In spite of this she includes Miss Malachi 
Whitaker—but otherwise I only want to quarrel with her 
examples of Mr. Maugham and Mr. de la Mare, with her 
failure to include Mr. Wodehouse, and—her publishers are 
responsible—with the particular example of her own work 
which surely belongs to the order of the ‘‘ condensed novel,” 
the head under which she oddly and unfairly classifies James’s 


short stories. GRAHAM GREENE. 


TENDERNESS IN TWO MOODS 


Half An Eye. By James Hanley. (The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 
World’s End. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. (Chapman and Hall 
7s. 6d.) 
** THE floors of ocean were patterned by the life that surrendered 
and passed for ever below its surface.” It is of that marked 
life that James Hanley writes—the life of the seaman. That 
violent, remote and dévot life which only the greatly imaginative 
can bring home to us landsmen. For to elect the sea and sea- 
going as theme is for a writer a decision either very dangerous or 
inevitable. For James Hanley it is the latter. It is what he 
knows. He knows it technically, in terms of bridge, engine- 
room, look-out and foc’s’le head; he knows it what we call 
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realistically, in terms of agents’ offices, pay-books, and wai 
wives and children. But most importantly—pace gy ,. 
contemporary propagandist /ittérateurs—he knows it a 
eternal emotion. For him being a seaman is only Secondayj 
an accident of destiny, as being a coal-miner Might be 
railway clerk or a Cabinet Minister—though within that pa 
of consideration tenderness does not fail him. But mainh ‘ 
takes him because it so clearly zs destiny for some men, of 
therefore storms his understanding, as to others drunkimes 
might lay siege, or the vocation of the Trappist. The ahs 
whom he writes sign on in ships, or clamour about the ageny 
offices in frenzy to do so, for the ordinary reasons of hunge 
despair and responsibility which are common to Wage-eanne, 
and underdogs of our time—and this author knows all abu 
contemporary misery—but also they go to sea because of; 
dead certainty in their very flesh that they must do thg 
nothing, that they, for better or worse, are born seamen, 
The stories in this collection, Half An Eye, are very never 
and are gathered without a sufficient selectiveness from th 
work of many years. Ponderousness and elaboration of th 
obvious are recurrent menaces to this author, and the stacy 
method into which he lapses so often is positively depressig 
to the sympathetic reader, so patently does it declare weakne 
in the midst of much established and potential streng, 
Wearisome expressionistic paragraphs are blown up again an; 
again to advertise cleverness when all that we want is as my 
as Mr. Hanley can give us of the /egato power and sorry 
of such a tale as “ Victory.” This is magnificent, and wit 
“Feud,” ‘‘ Greaser Anderson’? and ‘‘ The Last Voyage’ 
justifies the whole book and escuses, even if it cannot explin 
such a curiously sentimental and muddy effort as “ Shadoy: 
Before Sunset.’ But even in his failures, of which too may 
are printed here, Mr. Hanley does not altogether escape th 
peculiar dignity of his themes. He writes out of knowledge, 
tenderness and broad passion, and in his best story, “ Victory,’ 
he declares himself a master. 
Tenderness can be a major, terrible thing, as James Hanley 
knows, reporting the eternal solicitude of lost men for wive 
and children, or relating the immaculate marvel of sky ani 
sea to human woe; or it can be intensely particularised ani 
small, depending on the relation of an especial transigen 
human creature to a fortuitous set of circumstances. |} 
World’s End we are shut off indeed from James Hanley 
** wilderness of water,” and the inmates of a shabby lodgin 
house at the wrong end of Chelsea make no conscious 
epic appeal from their small, personal troubles to the etem 
verities and ironies. Here all is minor and immediate. 4 
young husband and wife, in love and in and out of work 
preyed upon by poverty and by the wounds arising ftom 
emotional and economic dependence on each other; hurt by 
casual jealousies, worn-out by working hours which render them 
inexpressive of emotion ; aware unpretentiously of their ow 
terrible, mine-riddled world of 1936 of which war, unemplo- 
ment and panic are the dark custodians ;_ naturally related 
to that world through their few friends, through the lo 
pubs, the street-corner politicians and the friendly goss 
of their landlady, Ma Hogben; afraid to have a child, ai 
panic-stricken and sweetly content when their child is to come 
always, through fear, rage and peace, very poignantly av 
truly each other’s in deep love. With tragedy to finish the 
sweet, small story. World’s End is a small and imperfe: 
book. It contains some boring minor characters and som 
not so boring, but inessential; its tragic solution, thouzi 
profound in pathos, lacks inevitability; and the autho 
attempt to resolve it philosophically in her hero’s mind asi 
sits in the train that bears him to Spain and the Internatio 
Brigade is a failure. Not indeed in so far as she set 
to help him to personal courage and fidelity in sorto\ 
but in the strained sentimentality with which he is ma 
to relate his sorrow to world conditions and political passi0 
In his last soliloquy Brand is trapped into doctrinaire pompos!’ 
which is sheer nonsense—and in so unpretentious and t 
a book, very deplorable. But even this brief collapse ° 
mark of authenticity—for no true writer can forget the significan 






























































of the drums of Fortinbras, and we know that in art \& 





attempt must be made to resolve tragedy. Wherefore fot" 
authenticity even in failure as well as for its manifold success 
of comedy, pathos, emotion and true, modest verisimilitu’ 
World’s End is earnestly commended. 










KATE O’BRIEN 
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STANLEY HOLLOWAY 
Creator of ‘OLD SAM’ 
NEW RECORD—HIS BEST YET 


this Stanley Holloway’s best record yet ! 
The ’Ole in the Ark en DXx821 (4/-) 


Jonah and the Grampus | 


“COMMAND PERFORMERS ” 


12 Star Turns of Royal Command Performances 
This amazing new Columbia record includes : 


+ George Formby (7 hic W indore Cleaner) * Billy Bennett (4]ii0st a Gentleman) 
+ Flanagan & Allen (Hon To wn) * Florrie Forde (Down at the Old Bull 
+ Will Fyffe (/ / ome Gh asgow) and Bush) 
+Elsie& Doris Waters (Gert (> Daisy) * Harry Champion (Boiled Beef Carrots) 
«Western Brothers (Play ihe Gane, * Raymond Newell (from “ London 
You Cads) Rhapsody ”’) 
# Vesta Victoria (Daddy wouldnt buy me * Ralph Reader (Gang Show) 
a Bow-Wow) * Henry Hall and his Orchestra 


ASK TO HEAR 
“COMMAND PERFORMERS.” DX820 (4/-) 


Lists from Columbia Graphophone Co, Ltd., 98 Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1. (Prices not valid i pa I.F.S.) 
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Why is a dog’s nose cold? A woman’s elbow? And——? 
Well, “The ‘Ole in the Ark” tells the story. Many think 
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ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s most delightful Crutsing Liner, 
which has been made even more delightful by the quiet luxurious 
comfort of the two new public rooms recently added. 
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Algiers, Kotor, Dubrovnik, Split, 
A 14 Abbazia, Venice, Brioni, Corfu, Mem G 
for 23 DAYS _ ‘ranche. Fares from ns 
Algiers, Rapallo, Naples, Messina, 
MAY 14 Malta, Bizerta. Fares roomed Gns. 
for 18 DAYS 


As the ARANDORA STAR is the most popular cruising liner, it is 
advisable to make early arrangements. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 2266. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and Agencies. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


WITHOUT stretching a point in favour of the season of good 
cheer I feel that markets may fairly be said to be on the mend. 
The change in Throgmorton Street is not so much a matter 
of prices, which have rallied only very triflingly compared with 
recent falls, as of dealing conditions. There has been an 
improvement in those numerous influences that go to make up 
the undertone of stock markets and in consequence jobbers 
are able and willing to quote more closely. I do not suggest 
that we are about to witness a substantial or sustained upward 
movement but it does seem probable that, given a respite from 
fresh political shocks, markets will be able to consolidate 
around present levels. That, for the moment, is as much as 
one can reasonably expect. 

What is behind this steadying of prices? Does it mean 
that the bottom has been reached, or that the “‘ bears,” in their 
anxiety to enjoy their Christmas with a clear conscience, have 
been covering their short sales ? Or merely that traditional end- 
of-year optimism is having its annual run? Bear covering 
operations, plus Christmas cheerfulness, are undoubtedly 
responsible for part of the firmness of markets, but I feel that 
there has been a genuine swing-over in investment psychology 
from something not far removed from despondency to cautious 
hopefulness. Fresh official assurances about trade, and 
especially the Defence Minister’s references to the schedule of 
rearmament, have helped to dissipate the exaggerated fears of 
trade recession which had begun to grip Throgmorton Street ; 
and Wall Street’s rallying power, reflecting the growing hopes 
of business recovery in the United States, brings relief from 
the quarter whence it is most needed. Altogether, without 
any risk of raising false hopes, I should say there is more than 
an even chance that conditions may shortly justify a more 
enterprising investment policy than has been prescribed in 
these notes in recent months. 

* * x * 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT PROSPECTS 

In view of my references to the favourable prospects of 
electrical equipment shares in the spring it is disappointing 
to see the monthly index number of the British Electrical and 
Allied Manufacturers’ Association following a downward 
curve. It is as well to remember, however, that the ‘‘ Beama ” 
barometer is based on the value of new orders which, though 
it is a trustworthy guide to the state of the industry in normal 
times, may be less satisfactory just now. The point I have 
in mind is that orders are frequently held back in conditions 
such as now prevail in the electrical equipment trade simply 
because the leading manufacturers have so much work on 
hand that they cannot promise delivery in respect of new 
orders except at very distant dates. The recent fall in new 
orders placed may thus be due much less to a genuine drying 
up of demand than to the natural reluctance of consumers 
to enter into unusually long-term commitments. 

For the present, in any event, the industry is working up 
to capacity as greatly enlarged by additions to plant effected 
in the past three years, and although costs have been rising, 
the margin of profit has been well maintained. To those 
readers who bought English Electric ordinary shares on the 
strength of recommendations in these notes I say: Hold 
for the report due in February. It will be recalled that this 
company earned 15} per cent. on its ordinary capital last year, 
although no dividend was paid in view of the necessity to 
clear off preference arrears. This year the volume of work 
in hand has been consistently higher than in 1936, and I shall 
be surprised if the accounts do not show a further substantial 

rise in profits. The obvious desirability of conserving cash 
resources in an expanding business suggests that the board 
will be cautious in their dividend policy, but a payment of 
9g or 10 per cent. should not be impracticable. On the basis 
of a 9 per cent. rate the ordinary £1 shares would yield 6 per 
cent. at today’s price of 30s. They should prove well worth 
holding until the accounts come along. 
* * = * 
GOOD PREFERENCE YIELDS 

Treasury secrets are so annoyingly well kept that I do not 
pretend to know whether another large-scale funding operation 
will be hatched out early in the New Year. The top-hatted 
brigade in Capel Court. can be heard whispering rather loudly 
to each other that something is in the wind, and nobody will be 
very surprised if they are richt. Whether or not the Treasury 


has something up its sleeve, there are enough indications 
the moment that the demand for fixed-interest SCurities j A 
likely to be weil maintained. For investors Seeking somethj ‘ 
over 4 per cent. with a high degree of security, the following 
group is worth consideration :— 

No. of 


Times Current Yield 
Dividend Price, £ : d 
Covered. i 
Law Debenture Corporation, § per 
cent. Cumulative {10 Prefs. .. 8 £113 46 
Mercantile Credit 54 per cent. Cum. , 
Aire: .. 83 23-415 6 
Charterhouse Investment Trust 4) } 
per cent. Cum. £1 Pref.. 4 18/9 416 9 
Trust Houses 6 per cea. Cum. fr 
Pref. pues: “s ; 3 279 4 6% 


The Mercantile Credit siete are redeemable as well a 
cumulative, but as the redemption price is 23s. 6d. a buyer js 
safeguarded from loss at the current level. The average retyn 
on this group of shares is £4 IIs. per cent. 
* *® * * 
: THE CEMENT PRICE RISE 

The decision of the cement industry to raise its selling Prices 
by 3s. per ton underlines the favourable position in which 
cement makers are now placed. Most of the increase jj 
accounted for, of course, by the higher cost of coal and other 
items, but it is thought that the more efficient low-cost companis 
may be able to retain net about Is. per ton. On the estimated 
annual output of 5,000,000 tons for the Associated Portland 
group, this would imply an addition to revenue of some £250,000, 
Will higher selling prices check demand ? I do not think s9, 
at least not in existing conditions. Quite apart from the 
requirements of the defence programme, such as factories and 
asrodromes, there are road, railway and harbour improvement 
plans, slum-clearance and other fields of constructional activity 
demanding cement whose exploitation should continue on an 
intensive scale for many years. 

Until comparatively recent times, price-cutting in the trade 
robbed even the best cement shares of real investment status, 
but this handicap no longer exists. Co-operation within the 
industry is steadily developing, admittedly with the winds of 
trade blowing in its favour, with the result that selling prices 
rest on a firm basis. The share I like best is Associated 
Portland £1 ordinary, which have come down this year from 
a high level of 110s. to 90s. The Associated group is 
efficient as ariy in the trade, its plant is up-to-date and it 
assets are conservatively valued in the balance-sheet. At 
gos. the shares yield § per cent. on the last dividend of 22} 
per cent., which does not look unreasonable in the light of the 
Company’s financial strength and trading prospects. The 
shares should be worth watching for a buying opportunity 
on a dull day. 

* * * * 
Venturers’ Corner 


Selling by old holders of the R.M. and E.D. Realisation 
shares, who have received a substantial pro rata allotment of 
Union-Castle Steamship £1 ordinary, is doubtless responsible 
for the slither from 22s. 9d. to 21s. in the Union-Castle shares 
since they were quoted on the Stock Exchange three weeks ago. 
The buying, I should say, is better than the selling and the 
shares are steadily passing into strong hands. No dividend 
has been paid on the shares for many years and possibly only 
a small payment will be made in respect of 1937, even though 
the preference arrears have already been eliminated. But 
last year’s earnings were equivalent to over Io per cent. on the 
ordinary shares and rather more than that should have been 
earned this year. On the assets side, it is worth remembering 
that the Union-Castle company is carrying out a very thorough- 
going modernisation programme, as a result of which it wil 
become possessed, within the next few years, of an excellent 
up-to-date fleet, conservatively valued in the books and wel 
equipped to share in the trade prosperity of South Africa. 

From the standpoint of income, the handicap, as I have said, 
is the heavy capital outlays necessitated by the fleet programme, 
which will make it desirable to conserve cash resources, but 
the earning power is certainly there assuming that genefd 
travelling conditions remain favourable. At 21s. Union-Castle 
ordinary shares should turn out a useful lock-up speculative 
purchase for a gradual improvement in price. CUuSTOS. 
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AS A 
NEW YEAR GIFT? 


The following special offer is made 
to SPECTATOR readers for the 


benefit of their friends who have 


hitherto taken the paper 


not 

regularly. 
We will supply THE SPECTATOR 
weekly for one year to anyone 
whom a reader may wish to 
nominate, at the special price of 
26s. In addition we will present, 
either to the reader paying for 
the subscription or to anyone else 
whom he likes to name, any book 
or books up to the total value of 


10s. 6d. 


If the cost of the book required 
is in excess of 10s. 6d., the 
difference between the published 
price and half-a-guinea should be 


added to the 26s. to be remitted. 


The usual cost of a year’s subscrip- 


tion to THE SPECTATOR is 30s. 


Instructions and cheques should be sent to 


The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 


99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, 


from whom any further details of this offer 
can be obtained. 
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There is no Capital Depreciation 
with a 


Life Policy 


enquire for details of the 
Society’s various schemes 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C2. 





Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2, 475,000 
Currency Reserve ey: ane aia £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of P roprietors under the Charter £4,500,060 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia — Ne w 


Zealand, issues Telegraphic Trans fers, Letters of Credit and Dra 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the ig Bee 


Depesits for fixed periods received. 








During the New Year 


there will be many times 
when you need books or 
information about books 
—at such times we hope 


; you will write to 
W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., 
a Booksellers, 
CAMBRIDGE ENGLAND 
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The Distinctive System 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


Under The Distinctive System the 
premiums are so moderate that, at 
the usual for assuring, the 
annual sum charged elsewhere for 
a Whole Life Assurance of £1,000, with profits, 
will here secure from the first as much as £1,300 
or thereby with — to share in the surplus. 
“The Distinctive System” hn klet 
will ay sent on applica 

The Scottish Previous ‘Tiatitetion 

London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 

FUNDS EXCEED £24,500,000 
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FINANCE 
BANKING AND INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


In accordance with custom, I shall hope next week to say 
something with regard to Financial and Business Prospects 
in 1938. For the moment, and in harmony perhaps with 
the season at which this article will appear, I am able to refer 
more particularly to some of the favourable factors which 
should affect at least some sections of the Stock Markets 
during the coming months. Indeed, some of these factors 
are probably already exerting their influence, so that the year 
on the Stock Exchange seems likely to close under somewhat 
more cheerful conditions than seemed possible a few weeks 
ago when the slump in prices both in securities and com- 
modities was an outstanding feature. 

In the first place, I think that the banking results to be 
announced during the early days of January should be emin- 
ently satisfactory, even after allowing for the fact that on 
balance there has probably been some reduction in market 
values of Government securities when compared with a 
year ago. This, however, is no matter for immediate concern 
inasmuchas investments in the balance-sheets of last December 
were probably entered at a figure far below current market 
values. On the other hand, a good feature of the year 
has been the somewhat greater opportunities presented 
to the banks of using their resources in trade advances, so 
that there has no longer been the same pressure to employ 
those resources in long-dated investments. In fact, the 
banks’ figures should reflect the further improvement which 
has taken place in trade during the year, while at the same 
time the liquidity of the balance-sheets will be well preserved. 


EARNING POWER. 


I should quite expect that earning power has been increased 
during the year, but I should also expect a continuance of a 
conservative policy as regards distribution of profits, especially 
as there is now a disposition on the part of the banks to make 
additions to their capital. I refer elsewhere to two Scottish 





COMPANY MEETING ~ 


AGAR, CROSS AND COMPANY 
SUBSTANTIAL RISE IN SALES 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of Agar, Cross and Co. Ltd., 
was held on December 16th at Dorland House, Regent Street, S.W.1. 

Mr. Stuart C. Sheppard, the Chairman, in the course of his 
speech, referred specially to the loss they had suffered through the 
death of their managing director, Mr. H. S. F. Alexander; the 
resignation of Sir William Coats Cross, Bt., from the board, under 
medical advice, and the new additions to the board—Mr. Charles 
Hendry, Mr. Walter Woodbine Parish, and Mr. James Asher—the 
last-named gentleman having been head of the company’s organisa- 
tion in the Argentine for many years; also that Mr. William A. Agar, 
while retiring from the chairmanship, still remained a member of 
the board. 

He dealt with the issue of £350,000 54 per cent. five-year unsecured 
notes, explaining terms and conditions thereof, and that with funds 
thus obtained, the company had been able to effect a cash settlement 
of indebtedness to their two principal American suppliers, thus 
obtaining a substantial saving in accumulated interest charges. 

THE YEAR’S ACCOUNTS. 

After dealing with the balance-sheet in detail, he explained that 
the exchange deficiency account had been merged into the profit 
and loss figures, giving the reasons therefor, and that this alteration 
enabled this year’s accounts to be presented in a form which, besides 
showing the actual year’s trading, would make future yearly com- 
parisons easier and more accurate—as it included all known exchange 
depreciation on net movable assets to date of balance. The gross 
debit balance now stood at £310,195, as against £537,700 last year, 
and consequently no resumption of dividends on the preference 
shares was possible meanwhile. 

The Chairman then touched upon the substantial rise in the 
company’s sales due to improved economic conditions in their 
trading territories ; the benefits accruing from more stable exchange ; 
and the fire which had occurred in one of the Bahia Blanca warehouses 
last February—stock and profits loss being covered by insurance. 

IMPROVING POSITION. 

The first five months of the present financial year showed an 
improvement of over 50 per cent. on the monthly sales, and in 
the aggregate it was thought that reasonably satisfactory crops on the 
whole could be secured, and with cereal prices being well maintained, 
they might look for a continuance of an increase in sales. 

The accounts were duly passed, as also the re-election of directors 
and auditors, and the resolution converting the share capital of the 
company into stock. 

After shareholders had requested the Chairman to express their 
condolences to Mrs. Alexander, the proceedings terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, directors, and staff. 
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banks which announce new capital schemes, and amon 

Big Five the Midland Bank has, of course, already taken . 
important step in that direction. In one way and enh 
I think that there will be everything in the forthcon 
bank reports to enhance the value of bank shares as invest 
ments, even if there may be no immediate increase jp diy 
dends. 7 

THE RAILWAY YEAR. 

Another direction in which I think the forthcoming reports 
should be of an encouraging nature is concerned with English 
railways. It is quite true that railway expenditure Mounts 
up year by year, and I should be afraid that the recent incl. 
ment weather will have cost the railways a good deal both 
in loss of traffic and in actual outlays to deal with snow and 
other weather interruptions to traffic. Nevertheless, in view 
the fact that gross revenues on the four trunk companies promig 
to show an increase of about £7,000,000, it is difficult tp 
take a gloomy view of the forthcoming railway reports. Both 
as regards the London Midland and Scottish and the Greg 
Western some slight increase in the Ordinary dividend seen, 
likely, and that possibility has to be viewed in the light of 
the ‘recent setback in Stock Exchange quotations, s0 thy 
even a small increase in dividend distribution should make 
the yield to the investor, at present prices, a good one. More. 
over, although it is true that prior charge stocks of many of 
the railways are now out of the trustee category, the much 
greater’ margin of security in the shape of surplus revenues 
should increase their attractions for the investor, especially 
if, as seems probable, stocks of the trustee group continue tp 
offer a meagre yield. 

INDUSTRIAL PROFITS. 

And, finally, whatever may be the inferences to be drawn 
from any long view of the industrial outlook, there can be 
no question as to the favourable results during the past year, 
Some of these have, indeed, already been revealed in recent 
annual reports, but these reports come thick and fast during 
the early part of the year, and if they should be as satisfactory 
as seems probable—even after allowing for the N.D.C. tax— 
the cumulative effect upon Home Industrial shares should be 
considerable. At the same time, it is possible, of course, 
that in view of Budget requirements, directors of industrial 
companies may take a somewhat conservative view in the 
matter of allocation of profits. ARTHUR W. Kippy, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
MARKETS QUIETLY STEADY. 

CHRISTMAS week is seldom an active one in the Stock Markets 
and the past few days have proved no exception. Never- 
theless, the steadier tone noticeable during the previous 
week has been well maintained and there is a general feeling 
that, partly by reason of the formation of the recent invest 
ment trusts and partly because of the more attractive level 
of prices, any recession of prices is likely to find a fair amount 
of support. Home Industrial shares have been favour- 
ably affected by the generally satisfactory character of the 
annual reports, while there is considerable hope—more hope, 
perhaps, than conviction—that business in the United States 
will show a considerable recovery in the New Year, with 
helpful repercussions in this country. 

* * * * 

PASTORAL PROFITS. 

The pastoral companies in Australia for the most patt 
pursue a conservative policy in the distribution of profits, 
and that is well considering the extent to which earnings are 
dependent upon circumstances beyond the control of directors 
or management. The latest Report of the Scottish Australia 
Company showed a distinct improvement in the position, and 
at the annual meeting the Chairman, Mr. J. C. Inglis, attributed 
the improvement to ‘‘ reasonably good seasons ”’ as well as 
to the material rise in the price of wool. Indeed, as regards 
the last factor, he stated that the earnings would have been 
substantially larger had the normal clip of wool been available 
from the recently acquired properties in New South Wales. 
Referring to the recent setback in the price of wool, Mr. Inglis 
was of the opinion that the fall since July had been inexplicable 
and unjustifiable and he looked for improvement. 

* * * * 
BANKING CAPITAL IN SCOTLAND. 

It is a good sign of increased trade activity North of tht 
Tweed that two of the Scottish Banks have recently announced 
a fresh issue of capital. At the annual general meeting of the 
proprietors of the National Bank of Scotland reference was 
made to an impending new issue of capital, amounting 1 

(Continued on page 1162.) 
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coNPANY MEETINGS. 

CARRERAS, LIMITED 
RECORD PROFITS 











irty-fourth annual general meeting of Carreras, Ltd., was 


hee Sa cember 20th at Arcadia Works, Hampstead Road, London, 


held on 





- Edward S. Baron (Chairman and Managing Director) said 
hat the account showed a net profit of £1,351,596, which consti- 
yo a new record in the history of the company. The directors 
pe sed to allocate a further £50,000 to the Contingencies Fund, 
rng it £200,000, and £15,000 to the Female Pensions Fund, 
and recommended dividends for the year on Ordinary, “A” Ordinary 
“B” Ordinary shares at the rate of 35 per cent., of which 15 
cent. had been paid ; the balance remaining to be carried forward 
would then amount to £1,026,671. He would remind shareholders 
that this 35 per cent. was equivalent to 49 per cent. on the capital 
as it was in 1936. ; 

Their large stock of tobacco leaf was of exceptional quality and 
yould enable them to maintain without variation the very high 
qundard of their brands, and their stock equalisation policy was 
2 protection from violent movements in the price of leaf tobacco. 

Both home and export sales had shown an increase during the 
year, and by the maintenance of the high quality of their productions, 
fullest value to the consumer, and a progressive sales policy, he 
gw no reason why the company should not continue to enjoy a 
fiir share of consumption, which was still showing a reasonable 
increase both at home and abroad. 

Shareholders would be aware that this business was world-wide, 
and the familiar red packet or tin of Craven “A”’ cigarettes and that 
did-fashioned pink labelled tin of Craven Mixture tobacco was to 
be found wherever one travelled. It was no easy task to achieve 
world-wide distribution under the present difficult conditions, 
with every kind of restriction hampering trade in different countries ; 
but they had an excellent organisation controlled from Arcadia 
Works, with resident representatives in different parts of the world. 
They endeavoured to adapt themselves to the conditions in the 
different countries where they traded, and he was happy to say 
that they supplied all the principal Government monopolies in 
foreign countries. 

Since the commencement of the new financial year sales showed 
an increase over the corresponding period last year and, providing 
nothing unforeseen occurred, the directors felt confident of the 
future. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN CO. 
SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED RESULTS 








THE annual general meeting of the Scottish Australian Co., Ltd., 
was held on December 17th at the offices of the Company, 197 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 

Mr. J. Campbell Inglis (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presided, and said : 

Gentlemen, I feel sure that you would prefer that the annual 
report of the directors, together with the statement of the accounts, 
which have been circulated to all the shareholders, should be taken 
as read, and that you will wish me to proceed at once to give to you 
my annual review of the affairs of the Company. 

A year ago I had the pleasure of calling your attention to the fact 
that the profits of the Company for the year then under review 
showed a substantial improvement on those for the previous year, 
a loss of over £60,000 having been transformed into a profit, after 
meeting debenture interest and all revenue charges, of £25,451. 

Great, however, as that improvement was, it was not sufficient 
to enable us to meet the dividends on our Guaranteed stocks, apart 
from any dividend on the Ordinary stock, but we were fortunately 
able to resort to a reserve which had proved to be no longer required, 
and with this assistance not only to pay the Guaranteed Preference 
stock dividends and a dividend of 4 per cent. on the Consolidated 
Ordinary stock, but in addition to carry forward a sum of over £4,000. 

I now come to the year which ended on June 30th last, and it is 
apleasure to all of us to report to you a further substantial improve- 
ment, for, compared with the profit of £25,451 9s. for the year 
ended June 30th, 1936, we have the figure of £74,924 4s. Id. 

Looking back with a broad vision on the events of the past year, 
I think that there is every element to justify confidence in the vitality 
of the Company. We have fine properties, we are producing a 
quality of wool which every year, I think I may say, shows an im- 
provement, and we have been able to add substantially to the head 
of sheep on our properties. 

The result of all this has been made apparent to us in the sub- 
stantial increase in the volume of the clip which we have to offer 
in the current year—an increase which may be put at nearly 30 per 
cent. 

You may ask, therefore, perhaps, why in these circumstances the 
directors have in their prudence decided to recommend a dividend 
of only 5 per cent. on the Consolidated Ordinary stock. 

The answer to this is that the wool prices which prevailed during 
the past year have, since last July, suffered what I think I may call 
an inexplicable and unjustifiable decline. This became particularly 
marked in the month of November, though since then I have been 
glad to note some improvement, both in demand and prices. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








COMPANY MEETING 








BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 









AT the ordinary general meeting of the Bank of New South Wales, 
held at the head office, Sydney, on Friday, November 26th, 1937; 
the Chairman, Sir Thomas Buckland, President of the Bank, moved 
the adoption of the report and balance-sheet. 

The following is a copy of his address : 


AUSTRALIA—GENERAL REVIEW. 


Australia’s recovery has now reached an advanced stage. Indeed, 
“* prosperity ” is the better word to describe the present position. 
Seasonal conditions are generally good. Prices of our exports, 
though somewhat adversely affected by the disturbed international 
situation, are on the whole still satisfactory. The liquidity of the 
banking system has improved during the year, chiefly on account of 
the high returns from exports, and the upward trend in business has 
continued without interruption. 


In the “fat years” the commercial and industrial community 
tends to give way to over-optimism and so to hold exaggerated 
estimates of future profits. New industrial buildings and plant are 
constructed to meet a demand for finished goods which either fails 
to come up to expectations or proves to be short-lived. The greater 
the disappointment, the more likely is a relapse into a state of 
pessimism as unjustified as the earlier optimism. In order, therefore, 
to preserve prosperity as long as possible, it is important to restrain 
any tendency to over-activity as soon as economic conditions appear 
which are likely to stimulate unjustified expansion. 


Influences of this nature are already seen in Australia. One of 
the most outstanding is the rapid growth of company profits during 
last year, a number of large enterprises having registered record 
figures. Over a wide range of companies the total disclosed profits 
earned during the year ended June, 1937, were about 18 per cent. 
greater than those earned in 1935-6, which in turn were about 
14 per cent. greater than those of 1934-5. 

Such results are likely to encourage an unduly rapid expansion 
of operations. Another factor which promises to reinforce this 
tendency is the recent sharp increase in consumers’ spending power 
through the rises in wages awarded in the first instance by the 
Federal Arbitration Court. We were told that the Court based its 
judgement mainly upon its opinion that a large rise in wages would 
tend to damp down any movement towards boom conditions. But 
it is not unlikely that, at a time when business confidence is high, 
employers will regard an increase of spending power as a factor 
which will increase their turnovers and profits. A further stimulus 
to spending has been provided by remissions of taxation, particularly 
in New South Wales, where a substantial reduction of the wages 
tax will shortly become effective. 


All these changes in the earnings of labour and capital are welcome 
after the “‘ lean years ” of depression. But they appear to be taking 
place at a rate which involves some danger of generating that state 
of unwise expansion of activity known as “ boom.” 


Indeed, signs of this tendency have already begun to appear. 
The value of building permits has risen markedly, unemployment is 
declining rapidly and industrial unrest is developing. The great 
increase in the imports of all classes of metals and machinery cannot 
be entirely accounted for by replacement requirements, and points 
to a net growth of industrial capacity. 


The trend of unemployment is particularly important. In New 
South Wales, where a fairly reliable index is published—no Australian 
employment statistics are perfectly satisfactory—unemployment has 
been falling throughout the year and has now reached a remarkably 
low level. If the usual seasonal trend persists, it will be even lower 
by the end of the calendar year. The significance of this situation 
is that it forces industry to employ a large number of men who 
cannot under any circumstances be classed as efficient, and causes 
increased competition for the services of those who are efficient. 
For both these reasons the unit costs of industry are rising as unem- 
ployment declines, and therefore prices may soon catch up with 
higher wages. 

These signs of instability are likely to increase as time goes on. 
In the present financial year we shall experience in addition a major 
stimulus to industrial activity on account of increased expenditure 
on defence. It has now become an established principle that, as 
far as possible, public works should be reduced to a minimum during 
periods of prosperity. Yet certain forms of public enterprise often 
become urgent at times which are inconvenient economically. The 
most important example is provision for defence which, in the 
present disturbed state of the world, simply cannot wait. The 
Commonwealth Government proposes to spend on defence about 
£A.3.4 million more in the current financial year than in the previous 
year ended June, 1937. Much of this expenditure will go to the 
heavy industries, which are already working to capagity. Necessary 
Government spending, therefore, must be added to the other factors 
which are tending to encourage the provision of additional capacity. 

Another element of danger results from private rather than 
public initiative. The rise in property values and the increase in 
the value of building permits issued indicate speculative activity. 
In New South Wales speculation was recently given an impetus by 


* the Government’s encouragement of closer settlement schemes. 


The co-operative building societies are also creating a wide demand 
for houses and land. At the same time building costs are rising 


substantially and the additions recently made to wages are increasing 
them further. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 1160.) 

£400,000, which is to carry a maximum rate of dividend, 
“* probably § per cent.,”’ and is to be fully-paid. Particulars 
are to be notified to stockholders in due course, but the 
Governor, at the meeting, made the interesting statement 
that, while Lloyds Bank is of course entitled to subscribe, that 
institution has agreed to stand aside so as to allow the bank’s 
friends and customers to acquire it should they so desire, 
and stockholders are to have the opportunity of subscribing 
in accordance with their present holding. The latest report 
and accounts of the bank were most satisfactory and the 
balance-sheet was a very liquid one ; the new shares, therefore, 
should prove to be distinctly attractive. 

* *x * x 


BANK OF SCOTLAND ISSUE. 

A circular to proprietors of the Bank of Scotland also contains 
proposals for a new issue of stock, a feature of the arrangements 
being the elimination of the unpaid capital of the whole of 
the issued stock. Assuming the proposals to be accepted, the 
paid-up capital of the bank will be raised from £1,500,000 to 
£2,400,000. First of all there will be an issue of £150,000 
stock, to be paid up to the extent of £100,000, raising the 
paid-up capital to £1,600,000. The new stock will then be 
offered to proprietors at £440 for each £100 of paid-up capital 
and it will be allocated in the proportion, as near as possible, 
of £1 of stock (paid-up to the extent of 13s. 4d.) for every 
complete amount of £15 of stock now held:and paid-up to 
the extent of £10. The premium on the new issue (£340,000) 
will be added to the published reserve, raising it to £2,690,000, 
while it is proposed to transfer {110,000 from the existing 
balance of profits carried forward, so that the reserve will 
then stand at £2,800,000. This being done, the proprietors 
will apply £800,000 to the reserve in cancellation of the 
uncalled capital and the new position of the bank will then 
be that it will have an issued and paid-up capital of £2,400,000 
and a reserve of £2,000,000, with a balance brought forward 
of £145,995. The total Reserve Fund, paid-up capital and 
balance brought forward will then aggregate £4,546,000. 
Inasmuch as the dividend paid has, for the past ten years, 
been at the rate of 18 per cent., less tax, the new stock will 
give a yield, at the proposed issue price, of just under £4 2s. 
per cent. A further interesting point in connexion with 
the scheme is the application to be made for an official quotation 
of the stock on the London Stock Exchange. The whole 
scheme has been well thought out and, among other things, 
the marketability of the stock should be materially increased. 

* * x aj 
AGAR, CROSS. 

At the recent annual meeting of Agar, Cross and Company 
the Chairman, Mr. Stuart C. Sheppard, explained that with 
the proceeds of the recent issue of £350,000 in 5} per cent. 
Five-year Unsecured Notes the Company had been able to 
effect cash settlement of indebtedness to their two principal 
American suppliers, thus obtaining a substantial saving in 
accumulated interest charges. The gross debit balance, the 
Chairman said, now stood at £310,195 as against £537,700 
and no resumption of dividends on the Preference shares is, 
of course, yet possible. There has been a substantial rise, 
however, in the Company’s sales during the past year, and the 
Chairman reported a still further improvement for the first 
five months of the current financial year. 

* x * * 


CARRERAS’ PROSPERITY. 

Optimism not only with regard to the Company’s present 
position and prospects, but also with regard to the general 
trade outlook, was the outstanding feature of the address 
of Mr. Edward S. Baron at the recent annual meeting of 
Carreras, Limited. As indicated in the recent Report, the 
Company achieved fresh record profits during the past year 
and Mr. Baron stated that since the new financial year the 
Company’s sales had shown a further increase. Concerning 
the general trade outlook of the country, the Chairman of 
Carreras said : 

In spite of rumours of impending slump—and for my part I 
can see no solid foundation for them—this country today is in many 
respects more prosperous than it has ever been in the course of its 
long history. It is true that the foreign situation gives cause for 
serious anxiety, but here at home times are good and in my personal 
opinion they are likely to remain so for some considerable time to 
come at least. 








NE of the noblest ways of honouring the memory of 
a loved one is by endowing a bed or ward in a great 


national hospital. Brompton Hospital would help you 
reverently to carry out your wish. You would at once 
honour your loved one and help to rid the world of that 
great plague—Consumption. Will you write to the Secre- 


tary, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3? 
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SHARE PUSHING. 

It was with considerable satisfaction that the City noteq 
attention given in Parliament last week to discussing the the 
of share pushing. Moreover, the Debate was the more eg 
factory in the sense that it drew from the Government” 
definite statement that legislation for dealing with the ly 
was under active consideration and would be intrody : 
as soon as possible. In the opinion of the City, jt ar 
certainly receive the earliest possible attention in the po, 
Session, for, while it may be comforting to know that “4 
recently a number of these share pushers have dealt vid 
by the Courts, that fact only emphasises the Necessity fo; 
tightening-up legislation. Admittedly, the difficulty js ® 
achieve this without enacting legislation calculated to 
restrain legitimate financial and commercial activities, 

A. W.K, 


“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No, 274 


By ZENO 


{A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first coms 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be Pedy 
** Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Tues, 
No envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be py 
Jorm appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next isu, 
Envelopes containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise es 


are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted, 
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ACROSS 
1. Vital vehicles. 


have music wherever st 
goes ! 


8. Perfume bought by a young 5. rev. Shooting star without 
person on relief ? any alternative. 
14. My first and second are 6. Stone-cutter. 
unchecked in 31. 7. You'll be agitated by this 
15. What the ugly  sluggard bed. 
wants. 9. Barren subjects that have 
17. What is required to find a their recompense. 
precious stone in the layers 10. Eaten in the stable and the 


of the earth’s crust. dining-rcom. 
18. rev. Will commit murder 11. Enticed. 


for £2. 12. rev. “. . . akin to love.” 
19. Honourably discharged from 13. rev. One reefs (anag.). 
service. 16. “. . . my weapon, but I'n 
20. Hair’s-breadth. too discreet 
21. See 26. To run amock, and tilt z 
22. rev. Animal that hasn’t a all I meet.” 
yard, 20. Not a geographical pole. 
23. The daughter of Yniol. 25. Part of the body much it 
24. He has a fitting occupation. evidence. 
25. rev. Subject of a Tenny- 26. rev. with 21. Clean cere 
sonian idyll. monially. 
27. rev. Kicks. 28. rev. and 3. Dainty. 
30. “* Fall on me likea silent. .., 29. A bin makes a small! dwelling 
Or like those maiden 
showers.” SOLUTION TO 
31. Supposed vision of absent CROSSWORD NO. 273 
person. 
32. Vascular cryptogamous plant, O 
DOWN Al 


1. Ancient city that contained 
a childish person. 

. rev. Dare to let (anag.). 

. rev. See 28. 

. rev. With her dress orna- 
mented with these, she can 


hWN 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 273 is Mr. Robert George 
Rope, The Green, Kirk Langley, near Derby. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
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RATES | 
wo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 /etters). Head- | 
re" iisplayed in C ,APITALS occupying the equivalent to a 


line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed g lines. Series ges : 
2}°, for 6 insertions 5 §°o for 13 + 74° for 26, and 10° Ma  % —ai 
jor 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR | : sul 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 


0S = 





PERSONAL 


| 
| 
| 
| 
— | 





T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOT HE Ss 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, | 

for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile by 
End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the | 





3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, stich E.1. 








LADY had {roo recently for a 15-0z. Georgian} tains a high standard 
A Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. | excellence, combining 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me . 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 


column, Velegraph and Morning Post any Saturday,| yates, 
R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Maytair 2437. 








£40 
(ors! IPATION CU IRE :D by Herbaras Seeds from | a Vi ate) / | 


the Mediterranean. This remarkable product 





interesting particulars from Mr. JOHN W. LONGMAN, 


y ELLERMAN 
Rev. Percy INrsoN, East End Mission, Central Hall,| & BUCKNALEL 


the service which main- 
of 
the 
menities of comfortable 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal | sea travel with economic 











Regular Service to: 


supersedes the use of crude laxatives. Free supply and | DURBAN CAPETOWN - PORT ELIZA 
a ; A- 
BETH 


Foreign Product Merchant, 4 Longman _ House, £46 


Southwick, Sussex, Is. 9d., 3S., 5s.,4rom all chemists. 














- EAST LONDON 


DURBAN & oe | 


ae \ MARQUES BEIRA 
ETECTIVES. Divorce, Enquiries, &c. “Terms ‘ | Steamers designed and equipped 
D moderate. Consultations free. — UNIVERSAL DETEC- 5 for tropical conditions. ll 








outside 
porthole. 
rooms 


TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM BAR 9058. 


AVERYONE’S heard of the “ apple a day,” | 
Bou Buta pipe of TOM LONG keeps the worries at bay. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





<TATISTICAL and Costing expert required to & BUCKNALL 
7 W.A lif fe f, i ractical COMPANY 
A Q « e 00C practice 
eS” ee tee. ene 104-6 Leadenhall St., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
| ARTY OBEY 


s organise existing system of records in an Iindus- 
trial and Agricultural experiment of a social nature. 





STEAMSHIP 


experience essential. Salary offered £300 400 per 
annum according to qualifications. Preference will 
be given to applicants under 30 with required experi- 
ence.—Apply Box No. A.699. 





lvenue 


-HOL ASTIC 
WHERE HELP IS WANTED Sa pSRE GEE SA 








cabins with window or 


Spacious publi« 


and extensive prome 
nade decks. Every facility for | 
sport and recreation. Write | 
for schedule of sailings. 








LTD., 





| 
AGENCIES e 


[a G CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRL 
b TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
‘O MONEY FOR FIRES.—A poor old lady. 81, | Prospectus and reliable information forwarded free 
4 only income ros. per week, and a few shillings | of ae i ; 
from music lessons, but only two pupils now left. | The age of the pupil, district preferred 
Details given. PLE ASE HELP.—Appeal Ss and rough idea of fees should be given 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Breok J. & J. PATON, rag Agents, 143 Cannon 


Green, W.6, Street, London, E.C. 


el. : 


Mansion House 5053. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





iQ UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 


Practical Training for Social, Professional and 
| Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 
| Course £55. Prospectus from 

Dept F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 

| 





ia; ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
Inder Distinguished Patronage) 
| Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
| women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professionai men, Politicians or Business men. 
NDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, $.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 





eee TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, 
South Molton Street, W. 1. May. 5306-8. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





| AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines tor girls from 10-19. Playing 

| fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

| Girls are prepared for usual, examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





+ wg Pe BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

EGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The po aa of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 


TIVE REC SORD TOKENS FOR Cc ‘HRIST M. AS. 

An E.M.G. RECORD TOKEN is a passport to 
pleasure for lovers of music and makes a perfect com- 
bined greeting card and Christmas gift. Tokens are 
issued by us for any amount and we will exchange them 
for records of any make. If the recipient is unable to 
visit us at Grape Street, we will send the records of his 
choice by post—making no charge for inland postage on 
ten shillingsworth or more of records. 

E.M.G ~— wo-MADE GRAMOPHONES, LTD., 11 Grape 
Street. W.C. Telephone: ‘Temple Bar 7166-7. 











WEST TER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 4/6, 2/6, bookable. 
Evgs. (except Weds. and Dec. 24) at 7 p.m. Mats., Weds., 2.30. 
Owing to public demand the run of 


MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA, by EUGENE O'NEILL, 
WILL BE EXTENDED OVER CHRISTMAS. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued. £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital 
£4,000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
—£12,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—-available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Collection DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Visit this 
holidays, an 
where the 


J. & E, BUMPUS, LT 





) BUMPUS 


477 OXFORD STREET, w.1 








bookshop during the Christmas 


d exchange your Book Tokens 






maximum of choice is offered. 






D., BOOKSELLERS to HIS MAJESTY THE KING 




















YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea— 


For 113 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, _ Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B-E., 


Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 




















BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, U 


RUGUAY & ARGENTINA 


Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROY 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR 


SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM ~ MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 





AL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
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EDUCATIONAL 


“DAVIES'S 


send Christmas and New Year’s Greetings to all those | 
however remotely connected with Sussex House and 


particularly wish a successtul New Year to the can- 
didates at present with them 


‘a 





W ESTMINSTE R 
M.A.Oxon., Miss 





TUTORS 
Nanco, 





Miss Freeston, 
B.A.Lond., and} 


experienced staff) undertake coaching for all University, | 
Men or women | 
English tor | 


School, and Civil Service examinations. 

students.) Modern Language classes. 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation and School 
Certificate work. 
Reasonable charges. 


For prospectus, advice and list 


of recent successes, apply 50 Westminster P: alace Gardens, | 


S.W.1. (beside the Army and Navy Stores). 
by appointment only. Tel. Victoria 2076. 


Interviews 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





] EARN TO WRITE 
4—Make spare hours profitable. : 
REGENT INSTITUTE chin 85), Palace Gate, 


Booklet free.— 
W. 8. 








ITE RARY Typewte.. Couns i 
Ais. 1,000 words. arbon cop 
McFarRLANnE(C),T isi 96Mar 
YONG 
b compositions so considered for publication. 


Send MSS. to PETER DEREK, Lp Dept. S 


3d. 1,¢ —Miss N. 
inePde., Le ish on-Sea. 

















140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
VANTED > fc iediate con- 
ra to Co AN Musk 
PUBLISHERS. L1 Poronto, Can 
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Cc AD BMY 
A one: rd St. Ger. 2981. 
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TRICHEUR® A). 


PLUTHNER and 
PIANOS, 


second-hand 


ev 
for SALE at 


oo 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





R' ADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHE a 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for ur REVIEV 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2. aoe 


oe] 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





, resh ly roasted, 


PUINEST KENYA COFFEE, berry 


for §s post paid in U.R.— 
Herts. 





Coffee Seedy Ware 








WHERE TO STAY 





CONV ALESCENCE.—Country Home. 
; ift suNtry, distant view sea. 
ms. No nursing, but 
-rices trom £2.—Apply, 
t, Sussex. 





Heavy 


Individual tuition in weak subjects. | 


very 


ARTICLES AND STORIES. | 


—__—_—___—— | 


&c..prom ptly ex.,MSS. | 


POEMS x ANTE 1D. —Songs and onnied | 








TL ggeret 


handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. I] mi 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool. 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe 
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Blake’s 


cost for power. 


A Hydram euts 


and Jabour cost 








M: 
Blake's Hydram = jor 30 and 40 years and have 
or self-acting PUMP their owners 





with little or no at 


Blake's Hydrams cost little to instal 





Tate | prac tically nothing to run 


Catalogue 45 Sent Free. 


BLAKES HYDRAM S | faimilailiea TSE lta lambletin. 


JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 


Qakenshaw Works, Accrington. 






MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. 
Stockings and Wader Socks. 
1¢St.— MANAGER, 





Tweed patterns 
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Shetland. 








Breathe the Vapex vapour from your 

handkerchief by day and from the end 

of your pillow by night. | It kills the 

germs, relieves stuffiness, prevents the 
spread of infection. 


From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 


v162 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO LTC. 


See eee es 2 8 


> Fetter I London, E.C. 4, a 
t r December 





WaterRates 
ABOLISHED 


Hydrams — 


raise water without 





cost, | FOoms, grounds To acres 
lings | day. Illus. Brochure free. 
for renewal Theusands of 


p 
ention 


impr 


Handknit 


Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING Tousgs 


| ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (06 Belgrave Road, § 
—Room and breakfast, §s. 6d. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. we 


1) R¢ OT rw IC ‘H SPA.—W ORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢ 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, 
Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu 


War 
an ight, or 4 
ekly.—Vict, 3347, 








| 
water, 


R.A.C. Manabe _ 








| [\DINBU 1RGH.—THE ALISON HOTE1 —M iwille 
JERENE nt. T'gms : *‘Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel, a 
ee TS 
; IME TREE CLUB, 137 Ebury St., S.W.t. Tels 
4 Sloan 8862. Room, Breakfast & Bath from 6s, 6d. 
night. Full board & weekly terms if mana red. Garden, 





—_—____. 
\ AT L OC CK. —SME DLEY’S—Gt. Brit: iin’s Greatest 
1 Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed. 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 

Two Resident Physicians, 


I es 


—_——. 
RE FRESH YOURSELVES in English C ountry, 





Ask for Descriptive I ist (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS manage by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRE SHME HOUSE 

ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GEORGE’s HOTEL, 
| STREET, W.1. 








193 REGENT 





a = 
YURREY, TRUST INNS tor excellent country 
n quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of SURREY,— 





Apply for List “S”’ stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 

| rust,” Prudéntial Building, E —— Road, Gi ilo 
VW: RWICK CLU BL. TD. 21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W.1), 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w kly; with 


ier 6s. 6d. night or 3§s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289, 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GR AND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON, (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales) —BRYN-TYRCH. 

CHRIS TCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

CRIEFF (Perths) —STRATHEARN HYDRO 

DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EAS TBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 

FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLE 

| GRAYSHOTT—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 

| HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO 

—HARLOW Ms ANOR HOTEL. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’S 
| HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE 
LINKS. 

KESWICK.—KESWICK 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCK RANNOCH. 

LEAMINGTON SPA. ee ‘KE — HOUSE. 

—REGI ° 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOU oi 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—ARUNDELHOTEL, Arundel St., W.C.2, 

—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—U oo o Db SE RVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 
16 

MANCHESTER. ae DON HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 

MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 

| MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 

| NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE, 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—PERWICK Bay & LINKS. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey.)—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall) —TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

| SCARBOROI GH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 

TRY HOTEL. 

' SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.). —HAWKSTONE PK.,Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT = “kage ies PK,, HYDRO H 

RINCE WALES HOTE! 
ipvitiiecimairene aid ca a ae es 
| TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 


} 
rnton).—H 


TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopst 
DEN COURT 
E 





ARMS & GOLF 





INTLY 


| TORQUAY.—HOW PRIVATE. 








